













































READING ROOM 
[No. 68] 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1, INVESTIGATION OF REDUCTION IN FORCE 
PROGRAMS FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscoMMItTtTeExE No. 1, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday, January 18, 1958. 

The subcommittee met, purusant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 313—A, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Overton Brooks (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

I want to begin this morning by first congratulating our good friend 
and able officer in the Navy, Admiral Holloway. I think it is a won- 
derful thing that the day after he is married he should be here in 
the committee, on the job, trying to help the Navy and trying to help 
the Nation. 

We congratulate you, Admiral. The committee really appreciates 
your being here. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Members of the subcommittee, before beginning this 
hearing I want the members as well as the representatives of the 
Department here this morning to know that I regret the necessity of 
calling this meeting on a Saturday. 

I recognize that the members of this subcommittee have been pa- 
tiently attending two sessions a day of the full committee on our 
missile inquiry. 

Furthermore, I recognize that some members like to return to their 
districts on the weekend to fill other commitments. At the same time, 
I could not fail to recognize that this morning was one of the only 
open dates which this subcommittee could utilize in holding hearings 
on the involuntary release of Reserve officers. 

Moreover, it is necessary that this subcommittee decide what action 
it is going to take, if any. ‘There are hundreds of Reserve officers who 
have received their orders to be released to inactive duty and will start 
leaving the service the 31st of this month unless some action by the 
departments or this committee is taken. 

For the information of the members I would like to state that this 
program was initiated and implemented—insofar as any information 
to us is concerned—while the Congress was in adjournment. 

I made repeated statements before the convening of the Congress 
to the effect that I wanted the subcommittee to meet just as soon as 
Congress adjourned in order to look into this problem. 

As a matter of fact, in November I polled this subcommittee in an 
attempt to have a subcommittee meeting prior to the convening of 
Congress. Unfortunately, so many of the members had other com- 
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mitments that it was not possible for us to get a quorum of the sub- 
committee for an earlier meeting. 

On January 7, the day Congress convened, this subcommittee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution - requesting the Department of Defense 
to call a halt to the reduction-in-force programs until such time as 
this subcommittee had had an opportunity to investigate the matter, 
make such recommendations as might seem appropriate or advocate 
the enactment of corrective legislation. 

After an exchange of letters on this matter, I was advised by the 
Department of Defense that it could not accede to our request. 

Eeaanaaite: this places the matter squarely before the subcom- 
mittee and I have called this meeting and asked these witnesses to be 
present to explain the Department’s position on this reduction-in- 
force program. 

I regret the fact that some of the witnesses called could not be 
present today. For instance, we had invited the Secretary of Defense 
to be here but he had another appointment. Likewise, the Secretary 
of the Air Force is not able to be present. 

I recognize that we have their very able Assistant Secretaries here, 
but at times it is difficult for the subcommittee to proceed to reach an 
understanding with the military departments when the views of the 
Secretaries are not known. 

Despite that and because time is pressing, we must look into this 
matter without them. It would seem to me that the witnesses this 
Os should cover the following: 

A brief explanation of this reduction-in-force program and why 
iti is necessary. 

2. The number of officers released and an explanation of the method 
used in selecting those for release. 

3. Plan for future reductions in force. 

I might add to what I have said - this short statement that the Air 
Force contemplated an additional r. i. f. program over and above that 
which the public presently knows abe and which is underway. 

I am authorized to state that this additional program is not going 
to be pursued but will be eliminated. I know that that is some wood 
news anyway to all of us, and I assume that the same announcement 
can be made for the Navy, although I haven’t heard from the Navy to 
that effect. 

Now, the first witness is the Honorable William H. Francis, Jr.. 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Francis, would you come forward, sir ? 

I might say for the record we are going to be short of Republican 
members of the committee this morning, but I have been authorized 
on behalf of the leadership to state that it is satisfactory to go ahead 
with these hearings, regardless. 

Mr. Francis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have been asked to provide testimony at this special hearing on two 
principal matters. You have just mentioned a third which I will also 
cover. However, I believe your letter only requested information on 
the two matters which were: an explanation of the reduction in force 
and why it was necessary, and (2) a reason why the temporary delay 
in the scheduled release of certain Reserve officers does not seem fea- 
sible or desirable to the Defense Department. 
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The third which you just mentioned, I believe, was plans for future 
reductions. 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss these matters in that order, 
and to answer your questions to the best of my ability. Representa- 
tives of the Navy and Air Force are here as well, and are prepared 
to present their comments and to answer the committee’s questions. 

I wish to add that we are, of course, looking forward to the hear- 
ings before this committee later on, at which time we expect to discuss 
the entire Reserve program and, in particular, our efforts in support 
of ready and effective Reserves. 

Turning to my first point—that of the reduction-in-force pro- 
gram 

The Department of Defense, in accord with the judgments of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Geniaiaid has long 
been convinced that new weapons of vast destructive capacity permit 
a lesser degree of emphasis upon numbers of personnel per se. 

As a consequence, reductions in the size of the Armed Forces were 
considered possible and intensive planning to achieve such reductions 
was initiated. 

The conclusion of these studies was a determination on the highest 
levels that such reductions were feasible, and that they could be 
made without endangering the military security of this Nation. 

These studies were made also in the awareness that the total 
strength of any nation—particularly one confronted by a massive 
threat of indefinite duration—depends to a tremendous degree upon 
the fundamental health and resilience of its foundation economy. 
Defense today, as we are all acutely aware, has become a matter of 
astronomic annual cost. 

Consequently, when it became apparent to the best military judg- 
ment that reductions in force could be achieved without impairing 
an adequate posture of defense, it was clearly in the national interest, 
from the standpoint of costs and possible savings, to take the indicated 
action. 

Because the one consideration directly reinforced the other, there- 
fore, and because our objective must constantly be the total strength 
of our Nation, the planned reductions which I have cited were or- 
dered by the Department of Defense. 

Ideally, from the standpoint of manpower management, it would 
have been preferable to effect the reductions over a period of years. 
In the nationwide atmosphere of concern for economy which pre- 
vailed last summer, however, together with the need to make addi- 
tional funds available in the critical and costly areas of advanced 
weapons, this pl: anned reduction was acceler ated. 

Such a reduction in overall strength requires a proportionate re- 
duction in officer strength, not only in numbers but in grades because 
the relationship of the grades must remain relatively constant as 
prescribed by the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954. 

Officer strength may be reduced basically through two methods; 
namely, the reduction of input, or the separation of officers already 
on duty. We used a combination of these two methods. Our officer 
strength had to be reduced by approximately 17,000. Of this redue- 
tion, 70 percent was made through reduced input and normal attri- 
tion; 30 percent was made through the forced separation of officers. 

It is regrettable that approximately 5,000 officers had to be sep- 
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arated involuntarily from the Armed Forces. Of this number, over 
3,000 have already left the service. These officers were needed when 
our forces were larger, but in our reduced-force strength they are 
not needed. We do not advocate, nor do I believe you would desire, 
that we keep on active duty officers who are in excess of our needs. 

The military departments made every effort, and I believe effec- 
tively, to assure that the selection of individuals for separation was 
done on a fair and equitable basis. The same criteria for selection 
of individuals for separation was done on a fair and equitable basis. 
The same criteria for selection used in all screening and promotion 
actions were used in selecting the officers to be separated. 

And now, turning to my second point, involving the question of 
possible delay in the release of certain Reserve officers : 

Separation action for officers began last fall and the first officers 
began leaving the service in September. The order of their leaving 
did not necessarily correspond to the order in which they were selected 
for separation. 

Many men selected for separation were given the opportunity to 
leave early or delay their departure for up to 90 days. As I have 
indicated, large numbers of officers have already been separated from 
the service. 

To stop the separation actions at this time would, in the opinion of 
the Department of Defense, be unfair to those officers who have al- 
ready left the service but who may be as well or better qualified to 
remain on duty than some who have not yet been separated. 

No real advantage is seen in delaying the release of these officers 
for 60 days, as suggested, inasmuch as it is our belief that the reduc- 
tion is necessary and must be taken. 

Nor is any substantial benefit to the officers themselves seen in de- 
ferring their separations. Such actions might easily have the un- 
desirable effect of raising false hopes. Under the circumstances, the 
Department of Defense believes that the 90 days’ notice given these 
officers is adequate. 

I am sure that I reflect the feeling of the Armed Forces in general 
when I assure the members of this committee that we feel keenly 
the fact that hardship has been visited on many of the officers released. 
The force reduction has not been a pleasant assignment. It was a 
job that, unfortunately, had to be done. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you feel that the readjustment pay- 
ments made to these men were small. We, in the Department of 
Defense, also consider that they are probably less than they should be. 

To improve this situation, and to provide increased severance pay 
for Reserve officers, the Department of Defense has sponsored legis- 
lation, H. R. 7473, which would authorize term-retention contracts 
for Reserve officers and would provide increased separation readjust- 
ment payments. 

We hope that favorable action will be taken on this bill this year. 

In response, in part, to the third point which you made, it 1s pro- 
vided in the President’s budget that there will be a further reduction 
in force in 1959 of 30.000 in the Army, 25,000 for the Navy and 
Marines—20,000 for the Navy and Marines—and 25,000 for the Air 
Force. 

This would involve a further reduction in the total number of 
officers. However, it is my understanding that under present plans 
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that the Army and the Air Force can effect this reduction through 
means other than forcible separation, and that there is no further 
plan for separation of Reserve officers contemplated by the Army and 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooxs. What about the Navy? 

Mr. Francis. I am not certain. They are here and can answer 
that. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Secretary Francis, this is your first appearance 
before the subcommittee and you are welcome here in the fight that 
we have been making to have an adequate national defense and in 
doing so to keep up the standard and the strength of our Reserve 
program. 

We are very glad to know that you come from the great Southwest 
and it so happens today the members of the subcommittee are largely 
from the Southwest. 

We are concerned, however, as a subcommittee, with this program 
and this subcommittee has been one which has tried earnestly to keep 
abreast of the Reserve program of the Defense Department. 

Last year when we met, the problem was the acute shortage of man- 
power. This subcommittee worked earnestly and diligently, every 
member of it, to help the Department work out its manpower prob- 
lem, and I am glad to say that when our hearings were terminated 
the first of the last session of Congress that we had contributed, in my 
humble judgment, something to working out the Reserve manpower 
shortage. 

But hardly had we rung the curtain down on that problem before 
we began to get notice of intention to reduce the manpower of the 
Reserve forces. 

Now, what the committee would like to know from you, sir, is when 
was the decision made to reduce the manpower of the Nation’s Re- 
serves and why wasn’t this subcommittee given some idea of this pro- 
gram, which you say is far reaching ? 

Mr. Francis. I think the final decision was made at about the time 
it was announced, which was, I believe, July 16, which was before the 
adjournment of the Congress. I believe a statement was made that 
we did not announce this until Congress adjourned. I believe that 
the facts are we announced it July 16, which was 2 weeks, approxi- 
mately, before Congress adjourned. 

As a planning matter, this will be discussed—I didn’t come here 
myself until late April. The fact that we would tend toward smaller 
forces was under discussion and planning even at that time, and I 
think generally in the statements that were made that it has been 
said that over a period of years the chances are the services would 
trend toward smaller numbers as we got the modern weapons of in- 
creased destructiveness. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I can recall that even up to the end of the ses- 
sion, our problem was in getting finances to handle the cost of in- 
creased numbers which the Department would have in the Reserve 
program due to the solution of the manpower problem. We held this 
committee available any time that the Department wished to come 
forward and offer any suggestions. 

Now, this program must have been debated while we were holding 
hearings on increasing the manpower. Isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Francis. I take it that you are referring to the Reserve pro- 
gram for those Reserves who are not on active duty ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Our program last year was heaped around the dearth 
of manpower and especially the Army Reserve, and our hearings were 
all on the question of increasing the manpower of our Reserve pro- 
gram and increasing the facilities needed to handle increased man- 
power. 

In other words, our Reserve at that time, according to the Depart- 
ment, should be brought up to its total strength. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Last year, the Reserve of the Army was under its authorized 
strength. However, those are Reserves who are not on active duty. 
They are the Reserves who are on drill-pay status and in the Ready 
Reserve. 

Under the program for last year, that was understrength and there 
was considerable talk both before I got here and after I got here, about 
the need for programs that would assure the Reserve and the National 
Guard of the Army that they would stay up to their authorized 
strength, but that is a different question from the number of Reserves 
on active duty, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you explain the difference between the two? 

Mr. Francis. Well, the services only need a certain number of of- 
ficers on active duty, and at a greater force level they would normally 
need, as is recognized by the Officer Grade Limitation Act, they would 
need more officers on active duty with a larger force than they would 
need with a smaller force. 

Mr. Brooks. It is your thought, then, that these men who are being 
released as officers are need in the Inactive Reserve ? 

Mr. Francis. I think there would be a need in most cases in the 
Reserve program for these officers. 

Mr. Brooxs. What about the enlisted—what they now call obligors, 
people coming out of the regular establishment after service and train- 
mg; what about them? We were told last year they would all be used 
in Reserve tr aining. 

Mr. Francts. It is my understanding that the Army does plan to 
use them. They didn’t start coming out of the service until I believe 
August, and the National Guard was given 60 days in which they 
could recruit them before they would be used in the Reserve units. 

It is my understanding that the Army has not yet but does plan, if 
necessary, to order all obligors into units where they are needed. 

That is not really the same question that is before us, tod: vy, as to 
the officers on active duty. I think the detailed plans of the Army 
will be presented at a later date by the Army, but in general, they 
assure me they do plan to use all the 2-year men who have a remaining 
obligation in drill pay, certainly where they are needed, and I think 
most of them will be needed. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you still think there will be facilities available for 
them ? 

Mr. Francis. I would think that probably additional facilities are 
still needed to take care of the Reserve program. 

Mr. Brooks. I was told only yesterday $30 million was being 
withheld from a spending program for facilities for the Army 
Reserves. 

Mr. Francis. I believe some money is being withheld; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. That money, you don’t think is going to be needed ? 

Mr. Francis. I don’t know whether that is being withheld by the 
Bureau of the Budget or by the Defense Department. I would say 
that the decision is that it is not needed at this time. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to assure my friend, the Secretary, that he is 
optimistic in reference to the use of all these reserves coming out of the 
regular establishment, at this time. 

I visited a lot of the Reserve training programs, and there is no 
effort at this time—and I say this advisedly—no serious effort to use 
the men coming out of the regular establishments who are obligated 
to Active Reserve service. 

Mr. Francis. I would just say my optimism is based on what the 
Army tells me, and I would suggest the subcommittee take it up with 
the Army. 

Mr. Brooxs. From your officer total 3,000 have been released. 
Now, how many will be released according to your program on the 
first of the month ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Approximately 2,000 more. 

Mr. Brooxs. Making a total of 5,000 officers? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the extent of your present program ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. As I understand it—in fiscal year 1958, 
that that will be total numbers of officers—there will be no additional 
officers separated. 

Mr. Brooks. No additional officers above the 5,000 that have been 
either released or notified they will be released on the 1st of February. 
So the other officers in the services can breathe easier now, can they, if 
they are Reserve officers on active duty ? 

Mr. Franots. Yes, sir. 

In fiscal year 1958, none of the three services plan to forcibly 
separate any others. 

The Army and the Air Force, under present plans, do not plan to 
separate any officers even in the full year of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Brooxs. And the Navy officers then are still in a difficult spot 
until the Navy makes known its position as to fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Francis. I am not acquainted with their detailed plan. They 
are here and can tell you what their plans are for 1959. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, I want to ask you this, Mr. Secretary. Why is 
it officers with such a long tenure of service are chosen for release 
under this abrupt severance arrangement of the Department? 

Mr. Francis. When you have reduction in force, the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act forces you to reduce within all grades to stay within 
the authorized numbers. That requires all grades, incuding colonel 
and lieutenant colonel. 

Naturally, all colonels and lieutenant colonels have, in most cases, 
neary all cases, 15, 16, 17 years’ service. To make those reductions, 
there were no other officers in those ranks who didn’t have this length 
of service. 

The fact that everyone over 18 years had been given assurance the 
wouldn’t be retired, put the additional pressure really on those off 
cers who had 15, 16, and 17 years, because the officers with 18 and 19 
were assured they would be left on until 20 years. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Well, the law provides that an officer with 18 years’ 
service shall not be severed from active duty unless it is by courts- 
martial. 

Mr. Francis. I believe it also says, unless he has the permission of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, a definite limitation. 

Mr. Francis. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Many, many officers have contacted the committee who 
have more than 16 and just a few months less than 18 years’ service, 
who have been sein notified that their services are no longer 
needed. 

Now, those officers leave under a cloud. 

Why have they not been told? They have very proficient records, 
and yet they are being released. 

Mr. Francis. I think on any specific cases that you might have 
in mind, it might be more productive of information to ask ‘the serv- 
ices about any individual cases. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would think this, that the number of cases coming 
to the attention of the committee would require full-time personnel 
here with the committee to handle the cases. 

Is that right, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; I am the one. 

Mr. Francis. We have gotten quite a bit of mail ourselves. Quite 
a few of the cases we look into, of course, don’t really confirm the 
impression left by the letter of complaint. 

1 might say that earlier, back in September and October when the 
first reduction was made, we started, I am sure, getting the same 
type of mail that you did, and so did the President. And the Presi- 
dent himself showed considerable concern about this whole problem, 
and partly because of his concern in addition to ours, we had any 
number of meetings between the Defense Department representatives 
and the service representatives, discussing what could be done in 
making this reduction that would alleviate the situation that had 
been brought on. 

After analyzing all the possible ways of making a reduction, we 
saw no alternative way that we could make the reduction fairly and 
equitably to all concerned, any different from the way we did it. 

Mr. Brooxs. What was the method used to select these people for 
return to inactive duty? 

Mr. FRANcIs. Although all services varied in detail, essentially they 
used the same methods they use in all promotional and screening 
activities. They appointed general-oflicer boards to screen all pak 
sonnel files, and made the decision after full study of all of the officer 
files. The studies were based on their records as to which ones oala 
have to be separated. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, did this operation follow your integration into 
the Regular Establishment of the Reserve officers you w anted to keep 
in the Regular Establishment ? 

Mr. Francis. I think some of the augmentation was before and 
some after. It was going on at or about ‘the same time, in the Army 
and the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooxs. When you passed judgment on the advisability of 
keeping these 5,000 officers, at the same time you decided which ones 
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you wanted to keep in the Regular Establishment, and you then 
integrated them ? 

Mr. Francis. I think both actions were going on at the same time, 
approximately, although there wasn’t any direct relationship be- 
tween the two procedures. 

Mr. Brooks. You felt that you shouldn’t have 5,000 officers because 
it was too expensive to keep them? Isn’t that your statement? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; I don’t think that is ex: ictly my statement. 

I did, of course, say that one of the consider ations in making the 

reduction was the necessity of, or the desirability of, reducing man- 

power and using the money that was thereby saved over in the re- 
search, missile, and new-weapon field, and, once you made the reduc- 
tion you had to make to have a balanced, stable force, it was really 
necessary to make a proportionate reduction of the officers. 

Mr. Brooks. As a matter of fact, you didn’t save money by releas- 
ing them; it cost you more money; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; I don’t believe that is true. Of course, with 
severance pay and travel pay, terminal leave, and so forth, in the 
actual year of separation it may have cost you more in some cases 
in the actual year of separation, but the Defense Department is going 
to be in business a long time. Over a period of years, you would cer- 
tainly save money w ith less people on board. 

Mr. Brooks. In the actual separations thus far, the Department has 
spent more money than it has saved by severing these 5,000 officers, 
hasn’t it ? 

Mr. Francis. That might be true. I haven’t seen the figures. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then the present economy measure is a false one? 

Mr. Francis. I wouldn’t say that. If you said that you would 
release no one and close no installations, you could say the same thing 
about closing installations. 

Mr. Brooks. You make the point that many of these severances left 
the service under normal conditions, using other methods of being 
released. Is that not your statement here / 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Therefore, to have delayed even a year in the release 
of some of these officers would have saved the Government money 
and might have brought about the release of additional officers by 
normal attrition methods 

Mr. Francis. Well, it varies, service to service, how they do it. 
Any officer released ae to retirement is entitled to severance pay, 
travel home, and so forth; 80, at any time an officer leaves, whether 
it is a forced separation or a category denial in the case of the Army 
or the Marines—they have a similar system of contracts which they 
deny in the case they are overstrength or the officer is not up to par, 
but those officers are entitled to the same severance pay. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the maximum severance pay you pay these 
officers ? 

Mr. Francis. I think the formula is a half month for every year’s 
active duty with a maximum of 9 months’ pay; so, depending on the 
rank 

Mr. Brooks. How much will that cost in 9 months, in the maximum 
case ? 

Mr. Francis. I am not sure, but it is about $6,000, I think. 

Mr. Brooks. $6,000 would be the maxinium ? 
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Mr. Francis. I think. Something in that general neighborhood; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Take a colonel in the Army who had served more 
than 17 years. What would be his severance pay ; about $6,000 ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I think it would be about $6,000. 

Mr. Winsteav. What would be his bonus for reenlisting as a buck 
sergeant ? 

Mr. Francis. We have those figures. I don’t have them in mind, 
today. We made the same calculation that I think is on your mind 
of whether you save, and over the 

Mr. Winsteap. We pay to get them in and then we pay to get them 
out, and we are just paying them both ways, back and forth. We are 
up one day and we are down the next. We talk about the morale of 
the services. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will give me just a few minutes, I would like 
to ask the witness how long he has been with the Defense Department. 

Mr. Francis. Since April 19, this year. 

Mr. Winsveap. That is about what we face every time we come up 
here, for the 16 years I have been on this committee. We have new 
Secretaries and new Chiefs of Staff. Secretary Wilson, Admiral Rad- 
ford, and the entire military force, if I remember correctly—and, Mr. 
Ducander, correct me if I am wrong, because this is an offhand state- 
ment—back i in the early months of last year the departments were in 
here saying we had squeezed all the fat we could out of the military 
budget ‘and they couldn’t stand another cut. They were all advocating 
a strong Reserve. 

Then, in 2 or 3 months, even before sputnik, they said that world 
conditions had improved so that we could cut back the forces. We cut 
back these Reserve officers even before sputmik. We have been in ex- 
ecutive session now for over a week. 

I am not fussing about the fact that you can’t keep officers that we 
don’t need in times like these. What I fuss about is the inconsistency 
of the Military Establishment from month to month. 

They change their plans, change their methods of reenlisting, and 
so forth, and we go back and forth, and it has been going on from 
year to year, and I am not partisan when I say that. I was just as 
critical under the Democratic administration as I am under this one. 

I don’t know what your score is, but I hope you stay there long 
enough that the next time we get in a jam we can hear the same Secre- 
taries, the same Chiefs of Staif, and have the policies stop changing 
from year to year. 

I think we are spending unnecessary funds and demoralizing the 
service with this back and forth, up and down, from year to year, as 
to whether we should balance the budget for political expediency, and 
so forth—I am getting tired of it. 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; I certainly agree with you there, that one of 
the greatest problems in military planning is the constant change of 
programs and plans and the building up and the tearing down that 
goes on from year to year, largely due to political, or w hat is thought 
to be political, influences. 

But what we are striving to do, actually, is to try to have a stable 
program and over a period « of years. It is really an absolute essential, 
in the cold-war situation we are in, that we get away from this great 
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buildup in an emotional period after sputnik and, when the public 
forgets that in 2 or 3 years, have it torn down. : 

Mr. Wrnstreap. Whether it is supportable or not, letting so many 
of these Reserve officers out, under the circumstances, certainly is jeop- 
ardizing our Reserve program. i 

Now, I don’t know, going from the present setup into a missile and 
a rocket age, with the new modern machinery that we are going into, 
whether we will need so many men or not, but we must be ready to 
fight brush-fire wars such as the police action in Korea, the political 
action in Little Rock, Arkansas, or a global war. Whatever the 
term, we have to be in a position to take care of whatever it is. 

I do think that we might as well forget a Reserve program. I 
have supported it all the way through, but I think we might just as 
well forget it unless we can find some system that we can go from 
here on with, so we won’t meet this thing every year or two. 

But let me go back to the point I was trying to get straight: I 
wonder if someone here can tell us how much a man would be paid 
for reenlisting as a buck sergeant who was discharged as a colonel 
in the Army ? 

Mr. Francis. I think it is of the magnitude of $400 or $500, but 
we can get the precise figures. We calculated it at the time, and I 
think the reenlistments is in the order of $400 or $500, and he gets 
travel. 

Mr. Winsteap. Would he get it both ways, get it for being re- 
leased—about $6,000 for being released as a colonel and get $400 or 
$500 for reénlisting as a buck sergeant and travel back and forth on 
that? 

Mr. Francis. Not if a comptroller does his job, he wouldn't. He 
shouldn’t. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. He could almost serve his 20 years and come up 
with the same amount of money as with all these bonuses. 

Mr. Brooks. I have but 2 or 3 more questions, and then I will turn 
the Secretary over to the members of the committee. 

Along the line mentioned, there, if you released a man with almost 
18 years’ service, he has 50 percent retirement in 2 more years. 

When you release him, you pay him a $6,000 severance pay, which 
would be the maximum, and then you pay him, if he goes in the Air 
Force as an enlisted man to finish out his 20 years, you are paying 
him that for an enlistment bonus. 

Are you really economizing? You don’t have the manpower which 
has been trained over a period of 18 years, as such, and yet you are 
paying out a large amount of money, relatively speaking, for the 
purpose of reducing your officer staff. 

Now, are you really economizing in doing that? 

Mr. Francis. You don’t save a great deal of money, but you really 
save the difference between the separation pay and his pay for the 
remaining period of that time—214 years. 

Mr. Brooks. And then you fail to get any good from his service 
because he is not there. 

Mr. Francis. If he reenlists, he is there in the enlisted rank. 

Mr. Brooks. But not on the same salary and not in the same capacity 
for which you spent 18 years training him, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Francis. That is true, but 
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Mr. Brooks. He is out, the service loses all of his service as a trained 
officer, and yet will be obligated in 2 years for retirement at 50 percent 
for that man. 

Now, I can’t see any economy in that. It might be a very slight 
saving in dollars, but actually in service to the Defense Department 
on a dollar basis, it seems to me you have lost money. 

Now, you are a businessman with a business background. Isn't that 
your reaction / 

Mr. Francis. The saving isn’t very large, but the actual dollar 
saving would be the difference between his separation pay and his pay 
for the 21% years, if he was a 1714-year man. 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the actual dollar saving because somebody else 
has to step in and do his job for him ¢ 

Mr. Francis. This is, of course, assuming that we are right, that 
we don’t need him with the reduced activity in his area 

For instance, in the Navy, most of the officers let off, there was a 
corresponding lesser military action. So many ships were taken out 
of duty and put in the mothball fleet. 

Mr. Brooks. You could employ many at half-time and still save 
money, it seems to me. 

Mr. Francis. If we are right in what we believe, there wouldn't 
be anything for him to do. 

Mr. Brooks. So, even under your idea, the saving is negligible, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Francis. Well, money is a comparative thing. Sometimes up 
here everything seems negligible in the case of the overall picture. 
But in the case of a colonel who makes around $9,000 annually, he 
would, with allowances, make about $24,000 over a 214-year period. 
His severance pay would be $6,000 and the Government would be 
saving about $18,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. And then you would lose his service completely and 
in some instances someone would take over his work. 

Mr. Francis. Perhaps, but if it were 1,000 officers in this reduction 
with over 15 years’ service—which, I might add, is a pretty small 
percentage of the total officer corps of the 4 services. I think there 
were 1,000, plus a few, in this area that you are talking about with 
between 15 and 18 years’ service, out of a total officer corps of ap- 
proximately 400,000. That is one-fourth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. And then you are not saving that, when he goes back 
to the inactive status, or if he is on active duty in an inactive status 
in the Reserve, you still pay him something; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; to the extent he participates in drill pay. 

Mr. Brooks. So, your saving of $9,000 is reduced further. 

Mr. Francis. Not really, in that the drill-pay total is limited nu- 
merically and dollarwise, and presumably if he wasn’t there, some- 
one else would be. 

Mr. Brooxs. And then that officer who has built up 18 years of 
service on a retirement, if he is not able to to stay in the active estab- 
lishment as an enlisted man, in many cases he has lost everything that 
he has put in toward a retirement ? 

Mr. Francis. Except by staying in the Reserves for the same 
number of years—if he participates in the Reserve for the same num- 
ber of years, he would qualify for retirement at age 60. 
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Mr. Brooks. Not the same number of years. A 1 to 5 ratio. 

Mr. Francis. That is true. If he had 21% years, he would have 
to participate roughly for 10 years as a Reserve to qualify for retire- 
ment at age 60. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to turn this over to Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, unfortunately, I couldn’t get here in 
time to read your prepared statement, but I did hear you say this 
problem was serious enough for you to give some attention to alter- 
nate plans. 

Could you tell us some of the alternatives you thought of? 

Mr. Francis. Actually, we talked about a number of things, in- 
cluding some remedial legislation to increase service pay or have a 
shorter term retirement, so that a 15- and 16-year man might qualify 
for a lesser retirement. 

All of those were discarded for very valid reasons, I think. 

Other plans, you might have reduced the number being separated 
by reverting officers from their permanent grade, from their tem- 
porary grade, but even there you don’t get “rid of numbers. You 
would take the pressure off of the higher ranks. Again, that was 
thought to be a less satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Price. How many officers would that have saved from being 
reduced in force ? 

Mr. Francis. You would have had to really come down in your 
total; you would have had to separate the same number of officers, but 
they could have been separated in lower grades and thereby not 
affect. these officers who had the 15- and 17-yes irs’ experience. 

Mr. Price. You would have had to reduce the same number of 
officers and also reduce the men in rank and reduce their pay ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. At the same time ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, we would have. 

Mr. Price. That doesn’t seem logical to me. I don’t follow that. 

Mr. Francis. To keep a balanced force, the services—it has been 
worked out through the years, generally an appropriate ratio of 
officers to total strength. In the case of the Army, it is 11.1 percent 
of total strength are ‘officers, so that normally, if you laid off 100,000 
in the Army, you would reduce your officer strength by 11,100. 

It is true in a reduction of strength, all your activities are not 
reduced proportionately, so this officer ratio to total strength might 
go up a little. 

Normally, you would reduce your officer corps the same percentage 
to keep a bi lane ed force, officers to total strength. 

By reductions in rank, you don’t reduce the number of officers. 

Mr. Price. No, but the way I understood you statement was that 
you were trying to think of an alternative to eliminate the necessity 
of releasing officers. That would be an alternative to accomplish 
that purpose. 

Mr. Francis. Well, you could cut your recruitment off 100 percent, 
perhaps, of officers, not take any ROTC graduates. 

That was the kind of thing we were considering, in the Army’s case, 
for example, because they were numerically the greatest—and also they 
are not here today, so I be freer to use figures on them. 

They take in every year, I believe it was 15,000 ROTC graduates, 
second lieutenants. Their ‘total reduction was 11,100 officers. They 
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could have cut off their procurement of Reserve officers completely, or 
reduced it by 11,100, and then by reduction in ranks you could get back 
into the percentages authorized by the Officer Grade Limitation Act. 

Mr. Price. How many oflicers leave the service each year on retire- 
ment and resignations / 

Mr. Francis. I don’t have the exact figure for all services. It is a 
great deal less than this total reduction. 

As I said in my statement, 70 percent of the reduction in force was 
taken care of by a ome of procurement and normal attrition 
retirements and ] people who yuit. 

We could cert: ainfy vive those figures to you, but there was consider- 
ably less than the total reduction. 

Mr. Price. I think we should have the figure for the record. I think 
we should have the clearest possible picture. We recognize the fact 
that you have a problem. 

Mr. Francis. In 1957—I don’t have the totals here, I do have it by 
ranks and by services, but we will gladly total it up and give it to you 
for the record. 

By way of illustration, in the Army in 1957 all losses except promo- 
tions in the Army last year, 1957, were 50 generals, 439 colonels, 1,577 
lieutenant colonels, and 2,769 majors That would be the magnitude 
of about 5,000. 

Mr. Price. About 5,000 a year leaving by attrition / 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir, in the Army. That is losses by all causes 
except promotions. 

Mr. Price. Is that about an annual figure during this period, say, 
in the last 5 or 6 years / 

Mr. Francis. I believe that would be relatively a stable figure. Of 
course, it does vary because of the age groups—the distortion in age 
groups caused by the big procurement in the war. But generally, I 
think, that has been true. 

i think that has been the average figure of the Army probably over 
the last few years. 

Mr. Price. How many officers have been r. i. f.’d since the start of 
this cut? 

Mr. Francts. The total reduction was 5,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Two thousand yet to come. 

Mr. Francis. Five thousand have been notified, of which 3,000 have 
already left, and the 2,000 start going out February Ist, yes, sir. 

Mr. Pri gr. It is a pretty serious problem. A man gives the major 
pol ‘tion of his workable years to the service and serves with loyalty, 
and in the latter part of that service when he is approaching retire- 
ment years, he is suddenly cut off. Regardless of service pay or any- 

hing else, it would appear that the man who put in 10 or 12 or 15 years, 
it would indicate that he wants to make that service his career. He 
has devoted a certain amount of loyalty to the service. 

I think one of the difficult things is, the man gets to the point where 
he feels the service has no loyalty to him. I think that is very bad 
for the morale of our milits ry service. We appreciate your prob- 
lem. We know what it is, but also we would think somewhere along 
the line, the military services could have some loyalty to the men and 
not have it a one-way street, and just have the man’s loyalty to the 
service. 
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It seems if a man serves even 10 years, he should have some feeling 
of security in that position. He should not face dismissal at a time 
when it is very difficult to find anything in civilian life. 

I was hoping you would consider the alternatives to save these men 
from release. 

Mr. Francis. Well, sir, we just don’t see how we can do it. 

Now, all the service problems are different. For instance, the Navy 
has this very aggravated hump, so-called. They have a higher per- 
centage of Regulars than the other two services. And as these various 
groups are moving forward now to where they have had 16 or 17 
years, they face a very serious promotional stagnation problem ealien 
they get some relief. 

That makes all the more pressure on the necessity for relieving offi- 
cers, separating officers who are in this general age group. 

I will say when this was all up for discussion, in 1955, I believe, 
that is when it was decided some cutoff period had to be given, and that 
led to the law that anyone who had made 18 years would be kept on 
for the 20. 

I am afraid anywhere you put the cutoff period, anyone 6 months 
short of it would be making the same clamor that the 17-year men are 
making now. 

I agree 100 percent with what you said about the awkwardness of 
this and the fact that these officers are going to feel grieved and per- 
haps feel that the services have mistreated them. But when you have 
a reduction in force, someone has to leave. 

Mr. Price. We would like to find some way to prevent the serious 
injustices which we see in the operation of such a system. I think 
the committee was mainly responsible for putting that safeguard of 
18 years in there. 

Mr. Francis. And for giving them the severance pay that they now 
have. 

Mr. Price. It is very difficult, and in many instances is a very cruel 
operation. 

Mr. Francis. Itis. It is not a perfect system, but I am afraid noth- 
ing this big really ever is. Whenever you have a reduction in force, 
whether it is military, civilian, Government, or private industry, if 
you have to have a reduction in force, someone has to leave. 

Mr. Brooks. If the gentleman will yield, here is a big difference. 
A man puts in 18 years in the service. Now, if he puts in 18 years 
in industry and builds up retirement benefits, he has something. 
When he is severed from the service after 18 years, he has given the 
best part of his life; unless he can catch on to active status in the 
Reserve, he has lost everything in his retirement. 

It isa very cruel situation. 

Mr. Francis. That is true. However, most industry plans provide 
for a contributory system, and all the man gets actually is the actuarial 
value of what has been contributed by him. It would be a great 
deal less than 50 percent of his pay, which is a generous figure. 

Mr. Brooxs. He makes the contribution whether it is in cash or 
in mating, 

Mr. Francis. That is true, when it was not made a dollar contribu- 
tory system. 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Huddleston. 
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Mr. Huppresron. Mr. Secretary, I believe you stated there are 
3,000 officers who have already been involuntarily separated from the 
various services, and an addition: il 2.000 would be separated in the 
next few weeks, making a total of 5,000. 

Are all of those Reserve officers ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppriesron. What number of that 5,000 will be separated 
or have been separated from the Army? Do you have those figures 
for the different services ? 

Mr. Francis. I think I have them. 

The Army reduction has been completed. The Army reduction was, 
I think, about 2,100—2,130, I believe. 

Mr. Huppiteston. How about the Navy ? 

Mr. Francis. 605. 

Mr. Huppieston. And the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Francis. The Marines are not making any forcible separations. 
I think it is 205, but they are handling it through category denials. 

Mr. Hupp.esron. And the Air Force? 

Mr. Francr. Of course, they have had two increments. Some have 
already left and some are leaving this time, but it is 2,500 total. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Mr. Secretary, I am, of course, quite sympathetic 
and concerned with the situation that these officers who are being 
separated find themselves in, but I am even more concerned about 
the effect which this type of operation will have on the recruitment 
of young Reserve officers in the future. 

C ould you give us some comment on what the effect would be when 
they see these “older officers, after they have served 14, 15, 16, 17 years, 
being separated from the service? Can you give us your views as to 
just what you think that effect would be on the young second lieutenant 
or the ensign who is being solicited to remain on active duty after his 
obligated service has been concluded and he has to make a decision in 
that. respect / 

Mr. Francis. I think that is, of course, of very major concern. I 
do think it is generally well known and it has been publicly stated that 
only approximately 20 percent of the Reserve officers of the services 
will, in ordinary planning, make the 20-year retirement. 

Of course, this dramatizes a little more than was already true, the 
fact that very few of them will qualify for the 20-year retirement. 

It is available in all services in all reserves to apply for a regular 
commission, and quite a few of the officers being separated did not 
apply. In some cases, they were not eligible. Some of them, I be- 
lieve, were overage for consideration, but quite a few of them didn’t 
apply for a regular commission, in my opinion, because they preferred 
to have the 20- year retirement, or 20-year career with a 50-percent 
pension at the end of that time. 

So, it seems to me that a good number of these officers with their 
eyes wide open to the danger took the chance and exposed themselves to 
reduction in force. And, as you know, under the law you cannot 
release a Regular officer merely to make a reduction in force. 

So any Reserve officer knows that reduction in force has to fall on 
the Reserves. In spite of that, I believe that the record bears out 
that quite a few of these officers who were involved in this reduction 
did not take advantage of the opportunity offered them to apply for 
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a Regular commission. They preferred the 20-year career to the 26- 
or 30-year career. 

Mr. Huppteston. I was going to ask you, just to complete the ree- 
ord of the hearing, what were the provisions of law which prevented 
these Reserve officers from being considered along with the oflicers 
in the Regular Establishment in connection with this reduction in 
force ? 

Is it your opinion that many of these Reserve officers who are being 
separated voluntarily might, in fact, be superior officers to many of 
the Regulars who are being retained because of their status as Regular 
officers ¢ 

Mr. Francis. I would think that the services could better comment 
on that than I can. 

Let me first say, in partial answer to your last question, this Re- 
serve officers retention contract that is here before this committee for 
action is partially designed to take care of the Reserve officer who is 
needed for a period of time less than 20 years, and would increase the 
severance pay from a half a month a year to 2 months for every year 
of active duty. And with a maximum of 2 years’ pay, which would 
give them a much larger severance pay than they get now. 

Also, that system would probably serve a great deal better to serve 
notice on the young officer coming aboard as to what his expectation 
could probably be. 

In other words, the Navy, I believe, plans to use a lot of them for 
& years for their young deck officers. 

The Air Force, I think, plans generally to use them for a 12-year 
period, pilots and others who normally would not be expected to stay 
on for a full career. 

And at all times for any young Reserve officer is the opportunity to 
apply for a Regular commission. And it is a surprisingly low per- 
centage of Reserve officers who did apply—you know, the Army and 
the Air Force are in the middle now of augmenting—and a surpris- 
ingly low number did apply. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Could you say something about the provisions of 
law which specifically prevent the consideration of the Reserve officers 
on active duty along with the Regulars in determining who will be 
separated in connection with the reduction in force or leaving the 
service. 

Mr. Francis. I believe that the general provisions of the law pro- 
vide the ways that a Regular officer will be separated from the service. 

I have been told by general counsel, and I don’t know the specific 
provision, that you cannot take out a Regular just because of reduc- 
tion. It has to be through board action. 

The Army, to try to have equity between Regulars and Reserves, has 
submitted to the screening boards under statutory provision all Regu- 
lar officers whose proficiency index is lower than any Reserve being 
separated. 

Approximately 1,000 Regular officers in the Army, today, are being 
processed before screening boards to show cause why they shouldn’t 
be separated from the service, under their administrative criteria of 
showing efficiency less than is good for the service. 

Mr. Huppieston. Is there any provision that would prevent the 
Reserves from being considered along with their comparable numbers 
in the Regular Establishment in connection with the reduction in the 
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hearings of these boards to determine which Regular officers would 
be separated ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Do you mean whether the same boards could study 
the Regulars and the ‘Reserves together 

Mr. Hvuppieston. Yes, and consider them together according to 
their application ¢ as officers in the service. 

Mr. Francis. I would rather think that that would violate the 
general rule against removing a Regular officer in connection with a 
reduction in force. To consider both things together. However, the 
Army is doing it in a little different way. 

Of course, as usual, in the Army and the Air Force—I believe the 
Navy probably has the same system—a Regular officer does have to 
go through three boards: a screening board, a hearing board and a 
review board. And all three have to—but that is in the statute as one 
of the only ways, really, that you get rid of a Regular officer, short 
of a court-martial. 

Mr. Huppteston. Do you see any injustice in applying that same 
procedure to the Reserve officers ? 

Mr. Francis. Any injustice? Well, I think that gets to be a pretty 
broad question of whether the whole system of personnel control 
should be looked into. 

I would think that perhaps that would enlarge the area beyond 
what I anticipated, the area of inquiry, and I think under the present 
laws, I don’t think it probably should be done. 

Mr. Huppieston. Do you think there would be an injustice that 
would be created by considering them together, the Reserve officers 
and the Regular officers ? 

Mr. Francis. I don’t know that I would consider it an injustice. 

Mr. Huppieston. It would be ounteaty to established management 
practices within the military services? 

Mr. Francis. And I think the spirit of the law. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes. 

Mr. Price. I would like to get back to one point again. 

Mr. Secretary, is this reduction in force to bri ing the officer strength 
within keeping with the stable force that is trained for the peacetime 
services / 

Mr. Francis. Under present plans, I think that that is right. For 
planning purposes, we are planning on the same strength over the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. Price. Why would it then be necessary to accomplish it all 
within this 1-year’s separation program? Why could you not have 
extended the 2 years, and then perhaps that 70 percent figure would 
have taken care of the reductions and it would not have been necessary 
to release officers; attrition, and the 77 percent figure, would take care 
of the situation. 

Mr. Franects. Actually, it is being spread over 2 years, and still 
this was 

Mr. Price. The point I am getting at, if you would extend it over 
2 years’ period, the attrition ‘would have taken care of these 5,000 
officers it is necessary to release in this reduction-in-force program. 

Mr. Francis. No,sir. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Price. I am asking for comment on it. 
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Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Actually, this reduction is being carried over 2 years: 1958 and 
1959. These attrition figures—in “other words, the Army’s loss of 
5,000—is one reason the Army had to separate only 2,000, as against 
a reduction of 11,000. 

Mr. Price. I know in the prepared statement that the reductions 
started in September. 

Mr. Francis. The planning started a little earlier than that. July 
i6, 1 think. 

Mr. Price. When will the additional 2,000 be out of service? 

Mr. Francis. The 2,000 is February 1. 

Mr. Price. That will be in less than a year’s time that you are re- 
ducing 5,000 officer personnel ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Price. If you extended that another year, wouldn’t it have been 
possible to do this and maintain the morale? 

Mr. Francis. Looking to year end 1959, taking into account all 
cutbacks of procurement, all losses by attrition, they still ended up 
having to separate 5,000 to come down to the required percentages. 

As long as they had to separate these officers anyway, it was decided 
to separate them at this time. 

Mr. Price. If you separate them all on a crash basis, all within a 
certain period of months, then you would have to release 5,000 officers 

If you extended that program over a period of 2 years, bring it down 
slowly, you may be able to save all these officers and preserve the morale 
in the Reserve forces. 

Mr. Francis. We don’t think so, whether you release them in Feb- 
ruary 1958 or June 1959. 

Mr. Pricer. You stated a moment ago there was a normal attrition 
of about 5,000 officers a year. 

Mr. Francis. In the Army. 

Mr. Price. In the Army alone? 

Mr. Francis. Thatisright. Their total reduction in the Army was 
15,000. But they only had to separate 2,000. So the attrition in the 
Army of 5,000 a year totals for the 2-year period, 10,000, and the 
separations took care of an additional 2,000. That made it 12,000. 
And they cut back the procurement to make up the difference. 

Mr. Pricr. It would seem to me that in thinking of alternatives, 
you overlooked alternatives that might have saved many of these 
valuable officers from being released. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, another thing that happens when you use 
your attrition to make your reduction in force, you do have a stagna- 
tion of promotions, which again has a bad effect on the young officers 
that you were referring to a minute ago—the young officer on board, 

if these higher-ranking officers are kept for 2 or 3 years more, it just 
stagnates the promotions, because this norma] loss of attrition is what 
permits the promotion flow. 

And if you take attrition, just to keep unneeded officers on board, 
you stop the promotion flow sbehiletely: And that does have an 
effect and reaction beyond just the 2 years involved. 

But the main basic consideration, primarily, was that at the reduced 
level of activity in certain fields, these officers essentially were not 
needed. 
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Mr. Huppiestron. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned the fact that stag- 
nated promotions would have a deleterious effect on the young oflicers. 
Do you think the effect of that stagnated promotion would have the 
most serious effect, or would the fact that they see the older officers 
being involuntarily separated after 14, 15, and 16 years, would have 
the most harmful effect on the young oflicer ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Of course, that is a very fair question. I think 
without a doubt, the removal of these officers is not good on the morale 
of a young man looking forward to his career. 

I would think it might have some salutary effect, though, it they 

rant to make the milit: ary a career, of causing them to apply for a 
Regular commission. And particularly in the Air Force and the 
Navy, a good young officer has a very fine chance of being accepted. 
I think in the Nav Vy; “too. 

I might say this, that this force separation of 5,000 men is less 
than the officer reduction that has been going on continuously since 
1953. It has been, of course, taken all out of proportion, I think, be- 
cause of the time that it happened, and in the big economy move it 
was related directly to saving a dollar which made it look rather 
cold-blooded to throw these people out. 

Mr. Huppieston. The acceleration of this program is probably what 
has centered attention on it. 

Mr. Francis. But, actually, more Reserve officers have been sep- 

arated through various screening techniques in almost every year 
since Korea than were separated in either 1958 or will be in 1959. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Secretary, you — a moment ago, the 
Augmentation Act enacted by Congress last yea 

Last year, the Army and the Air Force came ae al Congress and 
requested that they be granted authority to augment the Reserve 
officer establishment of those two services up to, I “think, a maximum 
of 50 percent of the total officer complement. 

In view of what you say in your statement about the fact that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Council have long 
been convinced that new weapons of vast destructive capacity permit 
a lesser degree of emphasis on numbers of personnel, per se, it 
causes me to question to some extent the wisdom of Congress in 
enacting the Augmentation Act because what we have done, we have 
authorized the augmentation of these Reserve officers into the Regular 
Establishment, and the time m: Ly come when because of the deempha- 
sis on personnel, per se, to use your expression, we may not need that 
many officers in the Army and the Air Force, and here we will be 
stuck, so to speak, with that increase in number of Regular officers 
that will have to go through this board procedure to be separated 
from the service. 

It seems to me we may have manufactured for the future an addi- 
tional problem that will confront this committee in the years to come. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, in the normal stable force that can be con- 
trolled by promotional attrition, because that is another way of getting 
rid of regulars and quite a few are removed every year through pro- 
motional attrition. 

The Air Force and the Army have not been applying very heavy 
attrition on the regulars. In the case of the Air Force, of course, 
they have been growing and have not been applying, but the Navy 
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has been applying very heavy attrition on their regulars in the last 
few years. 

They have their hump problem with their regulars, as I understand 
it, primarily because during che two war periods—W orld War Il 
and Korea—they were not “applying the normal rates of attrition 
because they did at that time need those officers. 

But I think that, generally speaking, with stable forces, if you had 
a reduction, it could be taken care of by promotional attrition. 

Mr. Huppieston. In a substantial reduction in force such as we are 

experiencing here, with the reduction of 5,000 reservists 4 

Mr. Francrs. You could not make this large reduction this quick 
through promotional attrition ; no, sir. 

Mr. Huppiesron. So, this committee might be confronted with that 
problem several years from now 4 

Mr. Francis. The Army and Air Force problem then should be 
no different from the Navy's now, because the Navy is 50-percent 
regular, you see, and they are having to lay off, I believe, less officers 
than the Army and the Air Force 

They did have another group of officers, the temporary commissions 
of permanent enlisted men, regular enlisted men, that they reverted 
to their permanent enlisted rank. 

Mr. Huppiesron. The Navy right now has a very substantial hump 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. And that was brought on, as I understand 
it, by the fact that they did not apply nor mal attrition rates to these 
age groups of officers, because they got their promotions during the 
war periods when they were needed and attrition would, of course, 
have forced them out. 

Mr. Huppieston. While they were at the same time augmenting 
the Regular Establishment by giving Reserve officers Regular com- 
missions. 

Mr. Francis. Do you mean during the war? 

Mr. Huppteston. During Korea. It wouldn’t be true during World 
War II, but during Korea / 

Mr. Francis. I am not sure what the N Yavy was doing in that line, 
but, approximately, they are now 50 percent Regular officers. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Secretary, as I understand the statement you made 
in conversations heretofore, the reduction in force that was put into 
effect was put into effect as a matter of economics, was it not / 

Mr. Francis. It was a combination of both re: isons, as I said in 
my statement. 

I personally believe, and I believe it was the feeling of the adminis- 
tration, that in the cold-war situation that you have now, where we 
will for the first time in our histor y be compelled in peacetime to keep 
a strong defense posture and a large Military Establishment by his- 
torical standards, at least, that a program, a long- range program has 
to be agreed on that the public will support. ‘Not Just after some 
emotional fear brought on by sputnik, but through the years and with 
heavy taxes. 

It was looking toward a level of activity that the people would 
support without undue w: armongering fear that caused them to try 
to stabilize this program at a certain dollar level, and in figuring 
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out where to use the money in making more money available for 
missiles and research, and consistent w “ith the belief that over the 
long pull, as new weapons came into being, you would need less 
men. That is what led to the decision. 

Now, of course, you are all familiar with the very acute mood in 
the C ongress and in the country for immediate economies last year. 
That probably had an influence on accelerating this action. But 
actually it was going to be done anyway. 

Mr. Burns. That is what I have reference to. It looks like you 
developed a crash program on an emotional basis. 

Mr. Francis. Well, it was spread over 2 years, which I guess by 
political standards is considerably restrained. 

Mr. Burns. Somewhat opposed to what you would say would be 
an ideal management procedure. 

Mr. Francis. Yes. If it was spread over 3 years. However, as 
military activities were reduced in various areas there was really no 
need for these officers. 

As I said earlier, as the Navy mothballed certain ships, and also 
in bringing their military activity into the program which could be 
supported over a long term of years, they needed that many less 
officers on active duty. 

The same with the Army infantry divisions being reduced by four; 
those people were not needed. 

Mr. Burns. I notice in your statement you say the need to make 
funds available in critical areas of advanced weapons. I notice here 
in the questions asked by the chairman and Mr. Price, it looks like 
you didn’t save much money in 1959. 

Mr. Francis. I believe we saved quite a bit in 1959, yes, sir. 

Mr. Burns. I mean fiscal year 1958. Pardon me. 

Mr. Francis. I think we actually save some money in 1958; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Burns. And transferred it over. 

Mr. Francis. We didn’t spend it. 

Mr. Burns. Didn’t spend it at all? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. This is in the military pay account, which 
is not transferrable. Of course, there are other items in the military 
pay account, but it could not be renmlenssl in 1958 over to the 
missile program; no, sir. But looking to 1959, of course—— 

Mr. Burns. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. Mr. Secretary, this decision to cut back these of- 
ficers, this decision was made prior to sputnik; is that right? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. As I recall the testimony over the last time, we 
have referred to the “New Look” and the “long haul.” If I have 
heard it once, I don’t know how many times I ‘have heard it from 
Secretary Wilson, from Admiral Radford, from the top military 
leaders of this country, that for the foreseeable future that they 
couldn’t anticipate when we were putting in all this reserve program 
in 1955 to build up a big, Active Reserve, and to level off on this “New 
Look” and “long haul’ and this apparently is a part of that “long 
haul” and it looks like we need a quick look and a new haul on this 
somewhere, because the thing that gets me is, and I have supported 
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everything that I know of since I have been here that the military 
leaders have told us we needed. 

I contend the American public will back the Congress and the Con- 
gress will back the military leaders for anything on earth that they 
say they need for the security of this country, and the administration 
will back it up, whether it be President Truman, President Eisen- 
hower, or anyone else. 

Now, I can’t see why our military leaders need to build up such a 
pool of strength that it would be necessary to throw out so many of 
these officers all at one time, with such a long tenure of service. And 
I doubt whether you have had anything to . do with these long-term 
decisions. 

That is what makes it hard to deal with. We deal with new people 
every time we get in a mess, and we stay in it constantly. 

But I can’t see why that our military leaders couldn’t foresee this 
thing a year or two ago, to prohibit getting into this kind of category. 
And I say again, we look sick, to say ‘that you try to keep a lot of high- 
paid officers i in the Military E stablishment that you don’t need. 

That is not the point with me or with the committee or anyone else. 
But how will we ever avoid such circumstances if the people we rely 
upon—-we appropriate the money they say they need. 

Now, I am one of those economists, and I can point out plenty of 
places you can save money, and put it on defense. And, in pointing it 
out, I can take the very few projects in my district; every little county 
town there has a public housing project. 

In foreign aid, we hear our military leaders say we can cut our 
military forces but we've got to expand foreign aid to keep all these 
other people happy and satisfied. 

The draft is coming up pretty quick. I don’t know whether I will 
support the extension of it. There is a chance you may not have a 
draft act, under many circumstances, of which 1 will not discuss all 
at this time. 

Now, I think that the American people have a right to know whether 
the Congress, whether the administration, or whether the military 
leaders get us in this predicament. Maybe all of us are responsible. 
But the thing I resent is supporting military leaders year after year, 
time after time, for everything on earth they s say they want, and then 
we come back with this kind ‘of outfit every year, this up-and-down 
operation. Talking about raising the pay for all the military per- 
sonnel in the military y services. 

Of course, we want to keep our technical personnel, but I contend 
this kind of activity does more harm, together with other things that 
could be avoided, to demoralize the service. 

Even the people in the Regular service are becoming demoralized, 
the same as the reservists. This is going to affect your reenlistment 
program, and it comes at a time when sputnik appears. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what is your question of the Secretary / 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I just wanted to give the Sec retary a lecture, be- 
cause I have heard you and others do that so much off the record, I 
wanted to do it publicly. 

I would like to ask this: When you release all these officers, do you 
anticipate we have leveled off then to a program that we can anticipate 
for at least 1, 2, 3, or 4 years? 
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What is the thinking of the military? Do you think this will level 
us off where we can go 2 more years without another disturbance on 
kicking out a bunch of men who have been taken into the service with 
the thought that they could continue to retirement ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir; we believe, and for planning purposes 
through 1961, at the present time, under present plans, that we would 
keep a force of approximately 2.5 million men in uniform, which is 
where we are now. We are, or will be at the end of 1959, at 2 mil- 
lion 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Do you believe this will level you off to carry you 
along until when ; 1961 ? 

Mr. Francis. For planning purposes, we are planning on a strength 
of 2.5 million plus 25. 

Mr. Winsteap. About a year or two ago, we were planning that 
we would need all these officers, but now, in the reduction in “for ce, 
you believe this would work for 2 or 3 years at approximately the 
same level ¢ 

Mr. Francis. A lot depends on the world situation, of course, nat- 
urally. But, if the world condition stays approximately the same 
and if the general strategic plans remain about the same, I think the 
force level will stay about the same. 

Incidentally, in talking about this being such a drastic revers sal, and 
maybe we don’t need the draft in view of this, this is just a 10-per- 
cent cut. 

I am not veneer, Bh the hardship on the individuals concerned, 
but from 2.8 million to 2.5 million is just a 10-percent reduction, w hich 
is not a complete reversal, I don’t think, of force-level planning. 

Mr. Winsreap. It is a pretty heavy reduction, though; 5,000 in 2 
years. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. I have four questions I should like to ask. I might, 
first, suggest that I, personally, as a Member of Congress, have not 
been as critical toward the Defense Department as some others have 
been, and, with the tremendous task that is theirs at this time and 
that now lies ahead of them and all of us, 1 sometimes wonder how 
they do as good a job as they dodo. However, it is human to err, and 
all of us do err. In my judgment, there has been a serious error in 
this field. I would hope you would consider what this committee is 
bringing out today, and my last question shall pinpoint that. 

None of these questions are intended to be critical toward you per- 
sonally, and yet I am going to criticize your statement here ‘and call 
some things to your attention that appear to me to be very, very in- 
consistent. 

No. 1, you say in your statement on page 3: 





To stop the separation actions at this time would, in the opinion of the De- 
partment of Defense, be unfair to those officers who have already left the service 
but who may be as well or better qualified to remain on duty than some who have 
not yet been separated. 

Is that not an admission or a suggestion on your part that your 
program has not been very fair and sufficient, but that you have let 
out, first, the most efficient men and will retain some of those who are 
the least efficient ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir; I don’t believe so. I think it does say or im- 
ply that the order in which they were notified and the order in which 
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they were separated was not controlled by their comparative efficiency 
standing or ability. 

Mr. Morris. I can realize there might have been other human fac- 
tors that might have entered into it. I can realize that, but it does 
seem to me to be a suggestion that the program that you have used 
has not been too efficient and too fair and just, as to the parties in- 
volved. 

Mr. Francis. Of course, in anything this big, there are bound to 
be mistakes made, as far as individual cases go, but I do think the 
techniques used in every way possible tried to select those who were 
the least necessary for the service. 

Now, I think in some cases, though, what this statement that you 
have just read means, is that in some cases officers who were in the con- 
tinental United States would have left more quickly than those who 
were overseas—that kind of thing—where, for administrative rea- 
sons, it was easier to notify them in the first case, and different lists 
were screened at different times, and some were acted on more quickly. 

But I think in the overall total that, in our opinion, to the best of 
our ability, this total 5,000 represents those officers who we think are 
less necessary for the carry mg, out of the military mission. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Secretary, I do not challenge your good faith at 
all, but it seems to me that you strained to m: ike. your point there, and 
have made a confession of error, although I could, myself, be in error. 
Anyhow, we will pass that up so as not to prolong this matter. 

Now, No. 2. On your last page, on page 4, you say that— 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you feel that the readjustment payments made 
to these men were small. We, in the Department of Defense, also consider that 
they are probably less than they should be. 

To improve this situation, and to provide increased severance pay for Reserve 
officers, the Department of Defense has sponsored legislation, H. R. 7473, which 
would authorize term-retention contracts for Reserve officers and would provide 
increased separation-readjustment payments. 

We hope that favorable action will be taken on this bill this year. 

Now, I might pause just a moment to say that I, very probably, will 
support that. At least, that is my present thinking. ‘But, if that bill 
becomes a law, you w ill increase the burden upon the budget t and upon 
the taxpayers, and, actually, the overall picture will be that you have 
not saved one dime. You probably have increased the cost. to the tax- 
payers and have brought bout reduction in the morale of the Reserve. 

Mr. Francis. Well, the two actions aren’t directly associated. Re- 
serve officers are released every year, and, actually, the numbers 
throughout the years since Korea have, in some years, exceeded those 
sept rated in 1958 and 1959. 

It was because of the general situation with the Reserve officers— 
not this particular separation. Actually, this bill was introduced 
before this separation action. 

Mr. Morris. That wouldn’t make any difference in my mind. If 
you support the bill, and I think I shall, too, I think your saving is 
not going to occur that you are talking about, and I think that 
actually the overall pic ture is that you have brought about a demoral- 
ization, or at least a serious injury to it. Injury ‘to the morale in the 
Reserve, and the overall picture is that it will cost more money over 
the long pull. 

Mr. Francis. Well, sir, any form of raised pay or raised benefits 
or service pay does add. 
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The fact remains that many Reserve officers every year are going 
to be separated under the existing procedures and plans, as well as 
many Regulars, through normal promotional attrition. 

Mr. Morris. Now, my third point in this: On page 3, again 
you say: 

No real advantage is seen in delaying the release of these officers for 60 
days, as suggested— 

You mean that suggestion came from our committee ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris (continuing) : 


inasmuch as it is our belief that the reduction is necessary and must be taken. 


Now, it appears to me—I will ask for your comment on that—if 
you are not saying to this committee, who, as you know, has acted in 
good faith as I know you gentlemen are acting in good faith—you 
are saying to this committee > that you are not going to consider us, at 
all; that you are going to make your decision “regardless of what our 
suggestions might ; be, and that you are saying about the same thing as 
we would be saying if you should come up here with a budget and we 
should say that we are going to cut that budget or raise 1t or make 
changes in it without giving you a chance to be heard. 

Now, that is exactly what it appears to me that you are saying, 
that you are not going to give us a chance to go into this thing 
and have the benefit of our thinking, but you are going to act any- 
way, regardless of what we say about. it, just the same as we would say 
that we are going to act without giving you your day in court. 

Now, how does that appear to you! 4 

Mr. Francis. Well, are we having our day in court right here? 

Mr. Morris. You say you are going ahead with it, and we don’t 
know how long it might take us to carry on with this investigation 
and come to a conclusion. 

Mr. Francis. Well, sir, we do feel 

Mr. Morris. We are asking for a 60-day delay, but you say you 
are not going to give that at “all but will go right ahead and at the 
end of this month it will all be over with. 

All we have asked for is a delay to give us a chance to go thorough- 
ly into this. We might come up with full agreement with you, I 
don't know. But you are saying that you are ‘not going to pay any 
attention to our request at all, you are going right ahead with it 
before we have a chance to fully view the matter. 

Mr. Francis. Well, we do feel that we have gone into this very 
thoroughly and that there is no alternative but to do this, and to delay 
it 60 days would cause a great deal of turbulence. 

Some of these officers have alre: idy left, sold their homes, some of 
them even gotten jobs, or they are en route back. Officers have been 
sent in some cases to take their positions. 

It would cause a great deal of turbulence to delay it 60 days, and we 
really don’t think that we would in any circumstance reverse our 
position. 

We feel that we have to make this reduction and to carry it out we 
have to separate these officers. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Secretary, I might say to you I have always through 
my life and I do now have the very highest respect for anyone who 
exercises authority or for any purpose stands by his guns and does the 
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thing which he thinks 1 is in the interests of carrying out his objective. 
And) particularly do I think it is imperative to all of us, as responsible 
public officials, whether in the Defense Department, Members of Con- 
gress, or whatnot, for us to stand by our convictions and to do the 
thing that we believe is honestly the best thing to do, regardless of 
any pressure. 

And if you honestly and sincerely believe that, and think that that 
is an imperative thing to do, I don't blame you for going against the 
w a of this committee. 

[I don’t want to apply any pressure on you and won’t intentionally 
apply any pressure on you to do something that you feel it is impera- 
tive that you not do. 

On the other hand, I think that we should be cooperative and listen 
to the views of each other, and not be precipitant in our actions, and 
not come to a final conclusion in regard to most important matters like 
this until we are certain that our action is correct. 

But if you are certain about it, you go right ahead, and good wishes 
to you. But I am not as certain as you are, with the things brought 
to my attention. 

I was back home in my district and after talking to people over this 
Nation, I am not as certain as you are that your program is a correct 
program, and I wish you would give it some further consideration. 

Then, this last question and I shall stop. 

Have you or the Defense Department considered recommending a 
change in the law so that a reduction in force might apply to Regular 
officers as well as Reserve officers alike ? 

If you are really looking for efficiency and economy, why shouldn’t 
you make such a recommendation ? 

Mr. Francis. No, sir. We haven’t considered it, and I don’t see 
where economy dictates it. And I don’t really see where efficiency 
dictates it, although that gets into a very broad area that I would be 
glad to discuss with the committee at any time. 

Inherent in the military legislation, particularly the Officers Per- 
sonnel Act, is that the Regular Officers would be the hard core of the 
military and that they would be given certain tenure guaranties which 
are written into the ¢ fic ers Personnel Act. 

Under those guaranties, there are only these limited ways to remove 
an officer. If it is the feeling of the Congress that their tenure should 
be decreased or that the Reserve should be given more status, we 
would be more than glad, of course, to go into that either now or at 
alater date. But you ido get into a very broad area there. 

Mr. Morris. Let me say this as a final thought, Mr. Chairman, and 
I conclude: I have the very highest regard and respect for our Regu- 
lar components. Probably higher than the average person has, And 
I would not for a moment indicate that I have anything other than the 
very highest respect, because I do have that sincere respect. But the 
country ’ feels, I think, and I feel, and a great many people feel like the 
Reserve is being treated sort of like a stepchild. 

And because the Regular Army runs the show—and they should 
run the show; there is no question about that—but because of that 
fact, they have definitely and are showing favoritism toward the 
Regular components and mistreating the Reserves. That feeling is 
not F good to have in our country. 
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Mr. Francis. No, sir; you are right. I am sure that feeling does 
persist, and it is not a | good one. 

Of course, again, in reference to that statement, under the laws 
that exist, certain tenure is given and other privileges or legal rights 
are given to Regulars that are not given to Reserves. 

I believe that legislation was passed when General Marshall was 
Secretary of Defense, and by much more experienced people than I— 
and I am sure this committee has studied it at great length. 

There is a real problem, I am sure, particularly in the morale field 
that you refer to. However, I would like to say again that there is 
not a Reserve officer on board who doesn’t have the right to apply for 
a Regular commission, and in the Air Force and the Army particularly, 
who are under their authorized percentage, any fully qualified officer 
would have a very excellent chance of being accepted as a Regular. 

If the laws are correct, that is the answer for the Reserve. He ought 
to apply for a Regular commission. 

If the law has not given enough protection to the Reserve, or is 
operating unfairly, maybe we ought to look into the whole question. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, will be the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Morris I yield. 

Mr. Pricer. What would be the number of option available to Re- 
serve officers applying for Regular commissions in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel ? 

Mr. Francis. I do not know those figures. I am sure the Secretaries 
of the services could give it to you. 

Mr. Brooks. We are going to hear from Secretary Gates in just a 
moment. 

Mr. Francis. I think most of the augmentation was actually done 
in the lower ranks, but I think probably some of it was done in the 
higher ranks. 

Mr. Price. Could you give us some figures on that, the Reserve offi- 
cers applying for Regular commissions ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes,sir. We will get those. 

Mr. Brooks. You can furnish those to the committee ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


AUGMENTATION 


Legislation in 1947 placed the Regular officer strength of the Army (Public Law 
381) at 30,600 and the Air Force (Public Law 604) at 27,500. 

In the spring of 1956 Army requested Congress to authorize it 49,500 Regular 
officers and Air Force requested 69,425. These numbers represented 50 percent 
of their officer strength. Congress authorized these numbers. The President 
restricted the services to 40 percent requiring his approval to exceed this number. 

The Army set an original goal for 36 percent Regular officers and planned under 
this authority to augment 7,000. This would give a Regular officer strength of 
35,640 on July 1, 1958. Response to augmentation was disappointing. The 7,000 
goal was cut to 6,300 to fill Regular promotion lists as follows: 
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Although augmented officers would receive Regular Army commissions in these 
grades they would continue to serve in their temporary ranks. However, they 
would lose their Regular Reserve commissions which were sometimes higher than 
their temporary rank. If he wants to press for a 20-year retirement, a regular 
commission has a disadvantage. 

Out of a Reserve officer strength of over 77,000 on active duty and with all 
Reserve officers in or out of service eligible to apply if they could meet the broad 
general conditions Army received only 21,500 applications. 


Arm Force AUGMENTATION 


Public Law 604 (1947) established the Air Force Regular officer augmentation 
at 27,500. 

Public Law 737 (July 1956) raised the Regular Air Force officer strength to 
69,425 or 50 percent of the July 1, 1956, total authorized officer strength of 
138,850. 

DOD, with the approval of the President, put an administrative ceiling on the 
Air Force of 55,540 (40 percent) Regular officers. This strength is to be reached 
by July 1, 1968. In addition, the DOD gave the Air Force an intermediate goal 
of 49,986 (36 percent) Regular officers, to be reached by July 1, 1958. However, 
the July 1, 1958, and July 1, 1963, goals of 49,986 and 55,540 Regular officers are 
not mandatory. They are permissive, depending on the quality and quantity of 
applicants. It should be pointed out that the percentages indicated above only 
apply against the July 1, 1956, total authorization of 138,850 officers. As the 
total authorization decreases, the percentages of Regular versus Reserve 
increases. 

Under Public Law 737, the Air Force has already (May 1, 1957) appointed 
2,050 lieutenants. 18,511 officers will be appointed in the grades of major, cap- 
tain, and lieutenant during January and February of 1958. It is planned that 
approximately 2,100 additional officers will be appointed in the grades of major, 
captain, and lieutenant during this year. 

It is contemplated that the Air Force will, by end of fiscal year 1958 or early 
fiscal year 1959, have a Regular officer strength of approximately 48,000. This 
will leave the Air Force approximately 2,000 short of its end fiscal year 1958 
goal of 49,986. This shortage is due to the stringent criteria utilized by the Air 
Force for appointment in the Regular Air Force and the lack of interest by a 
nuinber of highly qualified Reserve officers. 

3vy February 28, the Air Force will have, under the augmentation law, ap- 
pointed approximately the following number of officers in the permanent grades 
indicated. 


WO oe ocala en ee hee een oe Dee acted atid ten 2, 010 
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Petween March 1, 1958, and September 1, 1958, it is estimated that an addi- 
tional 2,100 majors, captains, or first lieutenants will be augmented. In addi- 
tion, between July 1, 1958, and December 31, 1958, approximately 1,500 second 
lieutenants will be augmented. 

The grades indicated above are those Regular grades in which applicants will 
be appointed. Those with between 14 and 21 years of active Federal commis- 
sioned service (AFCS) will be appointed as majors. Those with between 7 and 
14 years of AFCS will be appointed as captains. Those with between 3 and 7 
years of AFCS will be appointed as first lieutenants and those with between 0 
and 3 years, as second lieutenants. 

The temporary grade an applicant holds at time of appointment must be equal 
to or greater than the permanent grade he will be appointed. For example, a 
temporary lieutenant colonel with 16 years of AFCS would be appointed as a 
major. Such an appointment will not affect the appointee’s temporary grade. 

It is not contemplated that the Air Force will make any appointments in the 
permanent grade of lieutenant colonel due to the fact that the grade of lieutenant 
colonel requires 21 years of AFCS. It is interesting to note that only one 
Reserve officer who would qualify for the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel 
applied for augmentation. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you about three questions 
and then we are going to call Secretary Gates of the Navy. He has 
to leave. 

I may say for the benfit of everyone, that the plan now is to have 
a session Monday morning, and at that time we will have to hear 
from other witnesses. Our present plan is to hear from Secretary 
Gates, who has to leave town, and the other witnesses we will hear 
from Monday, if that is all right with the committee, and the ROA, 
too, is here, and we would like to have them come back if they can, 
Monday, and the other witnesses scheduled. 

We have Secretary Smith, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
and we have Admiral Holloway. And if it is all right, we can release 
them now and ask them if they could return Monday. 

Now, that being the case, here are the questions I want to ask you, 
and then we are going to finish with Secretary Gates this morning. 

What would you think of a proposal to reduce the time of service 
from 18 to 16 years, if presented by this committee, so that no severance 
would be made except in the normal course of any Reserve officer who 
has attained 16 years of active service, rather than 18, for which it is 
now ? 

Mr. Francis. I would rather not give a firm opinion until we have 
a chance to talk to the services, to think it over. 

Mr. Brooxs. That would relieve the situation considerably, wouldn't 
it? 

Mr. Francis. I would doubt that it would. I imagine you would 
have the same protest from the 15- or 14-year men, when a separation 
came about, that you are getting now from the 17 and 16. 

Mr. Brooks. But your problem now is in the higher grades you 
have fewer spaces to fill. Therefore the lower down you go, the 
more grades you come into and the more spaces you would have to fill. 

Mr. F RANCIS. That probably would be true, but I would like to have 
the services study the effect of that before I gave a positive answer. 

Mr. Brooxs. One more thing that I want to open up, and then I 
want to call on the Secretary of the Navy. 

Now, all last year our committee was engaged in problems to in- 
crease the personnel of the Reserves. Now, suddenly, it has shifted to 
a problem of having surpluses and trying to dispose of surplus man- 
power in the Reserve, both in the ranks and in the officer strer igth. 

I would like for you to tie down specifically, first, when there was 
serious thought given in the Defense Department to a program of 
reducing the officer manpower of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Francis. Are you talking about the officers on active duty ? 

Mr. Brooks. These officers, specifically. 

Mr. Francis. Or the action that led to these officers—actually, the 
reduction was being considered and discussed at the time I came here 
in April. Prior to that, I don’t know. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you know how long it had been discussed prior 
to that / 

Mr. Francis. No. Sir; ; I really don’t. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, perhaps you can’t answer this because 
you weren’t in this position, but have you any idea why the committee 
was never apprised of this serious discussion of reducing the officer 
personnel of the armed services ? 
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Mr. Francis. I really don’t, although I don’t think perhaps the 
final decision was made until approximately the time it was done, 
until, I think it was, July 16. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander has a good many questions to ask you. 

I would ask Mr. Ducander if it would be all right to take those up 

Monday, in order to get to Secretary Gates? 

Mr. Ducanper. Ye es, Sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We certainly thank you, sir, and can you be back Mon- 
day at 10 o’clock ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Could I ask just one question with regard to the point 
I raised and the point you so well emphasized ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Don’t you think, Mr. Secretary, a request coming from 
a committee where the request was passed by unanimous vote should 
carry much greater weight than just an ordinary request coming from 
an individual Member of Congress? Don’t you consider it ‘should 
come with greater weight ? 

Mr. Francis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Then, when this committee has by unanimous vote requested you 
to hold this up for a little while, I would respectfully request, as an 
individual member of that committee, that you give further considera- 
tion to holding it up, instead of just jerking the rt ig out from under 
the situation without further consideration. 

Mr. Francis. Well, the general nature of the request originally was 
that it be delayed until you rhad a chance to have a hearing. 

I believe those were originally set for early December, and for cer- 
tain reasons I take it you couldn’t get a quorum or the people were 
too busy. 

Mr. Brooks. We are having to have these hearings on Saturday, 
and serious thought has been given to having them on Sunday i in order 
to get this in before the appointed time. 

We normally would proceed in a much better way with these hear- 
ings if we had the time, and we could reach better conclusions, I am 
sure. 

Mr. Morrts. That is just the point, Mr. Chairman. I don’t want 
to belabor it, but you have said in your statement that you are not 
going to wait for that. You said, “No real advantage is seen in delaying 
the release of these officers for the 60 days as suggested, inasmuch as 
it is our belief that the reduction is necessary and must be taken.” 

So, you are saying by this statement that you are going to do it 
regardless of what we do or what we think. 

Mr. Francts. No, sir. I am here as a witness before this committee, 
saying that we don’t think that we should do this and that we plan 
to go ahead and take the action contemplated. But that is not ia 
disr regard of the committee. 

Mr. Morris. I don’t blame you personally. I don’t know whether 
this is your real thinking on this. 

Many times witnesses come here and have to say something that is 
in keeping with the policy of the Department. T realize, and I am 
not criticizing you personally, and I am only trying to be construc- 
tively critical. 
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I do think you should give most careful consideration and the De- 
fense Department should give most careful consideration to this matter 
and give us ample time to go into this before the order is actually 
completed. 

Mr. Francis. We certainly would not want to be in the position of 
not showing greatest respect to this committee, which committee has 
been very helpful and constructive to the Reserve program and all the 
defense programs. 

We do feel this reduction has to be made, that it can’t be done in 
any better way, and that to stop it now for just 60 days would create— 
I think when you hear from the services, you will find it will create 
a lot of turbulence and difficulty and will achieve no tremendously 
great benefit in that we are convinced that we have to do it, and whether 
we do it in February or put it off to April, we don’t feel that we would 
achieve anything. 

And we are having this hearing, today, and it is not completely 
unknown at the Penta agon to work on Sunday, if that is the wish of 
the committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, sir. We may follow that suggestion, if 
necessary. 

Thank you very much, and we will call on Secretary Gates at this 
time, the Secretary of the Navy. 

Secretary Gates. Admiral Holloway is here with me, Mr. Chairman, 
and Mr. Jackson, the Assistant Secretary for Personnel. 

Mr. Brooxs. You may proceed. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I, 
too, welcome the opportunity to lay before you the Navy’s position with 
respect to the reductions in force, and will try to clarify for you what 
we are doing, and how we have been doing it. 

In addition, I think you want to know why we should not at least 
delay action on outstanding release orders to Reserve officers, and, last, 
where do we go from here? 

Admiral Holloway, who is with me this morning, will also present 
a statement to you and go into greater detail concerning the various 
topics discussed. 

First, then, as to why we did what we did: In July last, the Sec- 
retary of Defense gave to the services targets to be achieved in fiscal 
1958 in regard to reduction of forces. 

Navy’s share of this overall reduction was to be 30,000 men, of 
which 3,200 approximately were to be officers. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the relatively small fluctuations in 
officer strength caused by changes in assigned missions and tasks of 
the Navy are readily absorbed by increasing or decreasing short-term 
Reserve officer procurement. 

Major ofiicer strength fluctuations, however, such as we are faced 
with, cannot be absorbed in this manner because it becomes necessary 
to maintain a proper balance among the officer grades. 

Secretary Francis pointed this up and I shall not dwell upon it. 

Of the 3,200 officer numbers that had to be reduced, the problem 
then devolved upon how much could be taken in reduced input to the 
junior grades, considering the expected release of short-term junior 
Reserve officers from obligated active duty to inactive Reserve status, 
and how the balance could be equitably taken from the senior grades 
to bring our numbers into line. 
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I might also add parenthetically that it was obvious that a reduc- 
tion of this magnitude could not be absorbed by further reducing 
the manning level of ships, squadrons, and stations. 

Accordingly, I directed the inactivation of ships and the disestab- 
lishment or reduced operations of certain shore activities as recom- 
mended by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

We were faced, therefore, with a requirement which could be met 
in several ways: 

First, by reduction of procurement ; 
Second, by reduction of present officer personnel ; or 
Third, a combination of both. 

In view of the requirements of law, it was impossible to achieve 
this result by either of the first two alternatives. Hence, the third 
alternative was necessary. 

I might add, moreover, that we considered the third alternative 
desirable as well as necessary, for we believe that a shutdown of 
officer input very poor policy in view of the need for junior officers 
to fill the many junior officer billets in the fleet. 

With regard to legal requirements, the Arends amendment pro- 
vides that if the officer strength in the Navy be at a certain level, 
there shall be numbers of senior officers of ‘the rank of lieutenant 
commander, commander, and captain which bear a certain ratio to 
total officer strength. 

Stated another w ay, this law requires that if there be a reduction in 
officer strength, the numbers of captains, commanders, and lieutenant 
commanders must be reduced in fixed measure. 

In order to reduce the impact of this operation upon the present 
officer group, it was concluded that the remainder of the officer reduc- 
tion should be effected by reduced procurement. Hence it was that 
two-thirds of the reduction would be achieved by reduced procure- 
ment and one-third by release. 

The next restriction which conditioned this operation was the fact 
that the entire weight of the reduction had to fall upon the Reserves 
and upon officers holding temporary commissions in the Regular 
Navy. 

I might emphasize at this point that this business was particularly 
distressing for us, since it meant that we would have to release num- 
bers of fine, well-qualified officers—which can never be a very pleasant 
duty. 

Be that as it may, it was decided that the reduction of 1,200 officers 
should be effected roughly half and half between Reserves and tempo- 
rary officers. 

Having described briefly and in broad terms why we did what we 
did, and the circumstances which restricted us in the performance of 
our obligation, let me touch on what was done with respect to the 
release of Reserve officers. 

The mechanics of solving the problem posed above and the imple- 
mentation thereof are among the duties of Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, 
the Chief of Naval Personnel, i in whom is vested statutory authority 
in my behalf for carrying out certain phases of personnel planning 
and administration in consonance with the approved budget and in 
accordance with policy approved by me. 
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In view of his authority, Admiral Holloway is here with a brief 
statement. 

Before he proceeds, however, the answer to the question of the 
desirability of reversing the operation and the question of where do 
we go from here is my responsibility. 

In my judgment, nothing can or should be done to recall the orders 
which have been issued. A number of officers have already gone home 
and have made their adjustment. 

To treat those still on board differently from their fellows would 
be an unwarranted discrimination against those who have already left. 
Many, if not most of those on board, must be making plans and nego- 
tiating with prospective employers. To recall the orders would result 
in confusion and simply a prolongation of the pain of separation. 

Thirdly, in the case of those officers holding billets which are still 
to be continued, other officers have orders to replace them and are 
making arrangements to move. To recall the release orders in this 
case would cause unjustifiable confusion and hardships for those other 
officers. 

Finally, in the case of officers awaiting release, who hold billets 
that are to be disestablished, the recall of release orders would mean 
that the release would have nothing to do, and, consequently, be a 
constant morale hazard to himself and those around him. 

What are we to do for the future? Our plans, of course, are always 
subject to change by changes of the world scene; but unless there is 
a rescission of directives already in being, we have no choice but to 
reduce further in fiscal year 1959; in such reduction we shall have to 
reduce officer strength ; and we shall use the same system as we have 
in this case, I am sure, since we are convinced that, for the handling 
of a necessarily painful job, our system does the least hurt to the les ast 
number of Saran and is the fairest way of achieving the objective. 

Let me observe at this point that our program has been explained 
to members of the Navy Reserve Association and of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association who have stated that they were satisfied that our sys- 
tem is eminently fair and impartial. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we do not relish the 
task of causing dislocations and hardships for our people. They have 
served us and their country well. But there is no way that we can help 
them within the framework of law now existing, beyond the separation 
alowances to which they are entitled. 

As I said before, Admiral Holloway is here, and also will testify. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Briefly then, as I understand it, the Navy’s proportion of the reduc- 
tion in officer strength under this program is 3,200 officers; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. So your full program, then, is to eliminate, in one way 
or another, 3,200 officers ? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You say you started out with the alternative, first, of 
absorbing this reduction, this ordered reduction in officer personnel ? 

Secretary Gates. By two-thirds. 

Mr. Brooks. Your first method was what ? 

Secretary Gates. To not procure officers to the extent of two-thirds 
of the numbers involved. 
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Mr. Brooks. Eliminating procurement ? 

Secretary Garrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I don’t suppose you have increased the size of the Naval 
Academy or that that would make any difference in your input of 
officers, in this problem ? 

Secretary Gates. We principally reduced the input into the Officer 
Candidate School, the Reserve Officer Schools. 

Mr. Brooxs. There, you curtailed the procurement of officers from 
Officer Candidate School. Would that affect the Holloway plan ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That would continue? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And the Academy would continue the same ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Then, your lack of procurement would simply be in 
the Reserve, in temporary Reserve oltioenn ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the difference between a reserve and a tem- 
porary officer ? 

Secretary Gates. A temporary officer, I believe, was an enlisted man 
in World War II, who was given a temporary commission in the Navy. 
And this was always understood to be on a temporary basis, and he 
reverts back to an enlisted status when that temporary commission is 
taken from him. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is very bad for morale. 

Secretary Gates. This has been a problem in the Navy. 

Mr. Brooks. It has a bad morale on the enlisted personnel, too, 
I would suppose, to return a temporary officer who worked his way 
up from the enlisted grades, back to the enlisted grades. Isn’t that 
true ¢ 

Secretary Gares. I believe so, but many have reverted voluntarily. 

As I remember my World War II experiences, most of these people 
were chiefs during the war. They were chiefs and warrants. 

Mr. Brooxs. The next program is reduction of present officer 
personnel. 

Now, why, Mr. Secretary, couldn’t that have been achieved in the 
customary and normal and authorized methods of selection ? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I speak to that for the Secretary. It 
is a little on the technical side, Mr. Chairman. 

The attrition rates, even if we impose heavy ones of, say, 25 to 30 
percent on our selection board procedures, it would not have been of 
sufficient numbers, nor in sufficient time, in fiscal year 1958, to bring 
about the reduction which was required by higher authority, and in 
addition such a method would strike very heavily upon the career 
structure of the Navy, which of course we must preserve. 

It is clear the Reserve—I believe, sir, it is the intent of Congress 
that the Reserve be called to active duty in emergency and in war, 
but the permanent work of the Navy for all time, the long-lead pro- 
gram is the regular service. 

Mr. Brooks. That method would cut across the entire board. 

Admiral Hotztoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Whereas the present method simply includes the 
Reserves. 
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Admiral Hottoway. And only about 5 percent of the senior Re- 
serves, Mr. Chairman. The number is relatively small. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is your total Reserve officer strength on active 
duty, now? 

Admiral Hottoway. About 3,200 senior Reserves on active duty 
that we are talking about, today, and of that we release about 600. 

Mr. Brooxs. What about total Reserve officer strength ? 

Secretary Gates. 29,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you are releasing 3,200? 

Secretary Gares. Not procuring. We are only releasing 605 Re- 
serve officers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I will put it this way: you are reducing your Re- 
serve officer force on active duty by 3,200? 

Secretary Gares. Our reduction is by r. i. f. is one-third of that, 
sir, half Reserves, half temporaries. 

Mr. Brooks. So, i in the future, it will run something like 16,700? 

Secretary Gares. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. The other services have indicated that as far as the 
program for 1959, fiscal year, is concerned, they will suspend enforce- 
ment of this enforced attrition program of severing these Reserve 
officers from active duty. 

Why can’t the Navy follow the same program ? 

Secretary Gares. Well, I heard this myself yesterday, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I would want to find out the answer to your question: We 
have in effect orders and plans to reduce the Navy by 15,000 additional 
total personnel. We have reduced 30,000 in fiscal 1958, and 15,000 
more in fiscal 1959, and there will be a proportionate decrease of offi- 
cers if that program is carried out, which will probably involve 200 
or 250 Reserve officers, if we do it on the same principle that we did 
this year. 

Mr. Brooxs. You think in fiscal year 1959 you will have to release 
250 additional Reserve officers under this same program ? 

Secretary Gares. That is approximately correct, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Brooks. The remainder of the reduction will be by attrition? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. There have come to our attention some rather aggravat- 
ing cases, I thought. 

Secretary Gares. They have come to mine, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I hope the Secretary is not as sympathetic as the mem- 
bers of the committee are. These things disturb the members of the 
committee very much, and I am sure they disturb the Secretary. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Brooks, some of these cases are very difficult 
to understand. We do this in the fairest way we know how to do it. 

We establish a selection retention board. We give them criteria, 
that they must be impartial, they must take care of the Navy require- 
ments present and future, they must abide by the law, and they must 
consider and give due notice to all people involved. 

They convene and meet and work very hard. These are Reserve 
officer boards judging other Reserve officers, headed by a Reserve offi- 
cer. 

They go over the records of these individuals and they judge them 
on the basis of their performance and their assignability and various 
other things that they consider important for the good of the Navy. 
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They don’t look at the years of service. They look at the records of 
all of these people. T hen they come up with lists of officers of the 
various grades in priority order for retention on active duty. 

The Bureau then takes action on that list in inverse order, so that 
the lowest person on that list is the first person not retained. 

Furthermore, we have another board headed by an admiral, 
mixture of Reserve and Regular officers, who review all hardship 
cases and all cases of importance where someone has a justifiable com- 
plaint and give consideration to them. 

Now, this system, Mr. Chairman, is as good a system as anyone has 
ever thought up, but it still doesn’t eliminate the problems of the 
committee and myself, for having difficult individual cases. 

Mr. Brooxs. My thought, however, is this, Mr. Secretary, that out 
of 20,000 officers to be reduced to 16,800, in the next fiscal year you 
have the problem of eliminating over 250. 

Now, that is a minor problem. Why can’t you follow the lead of 
the other two sister services and eliminate them in the customary 
manner, if that has to be done? 

Secretary Gates. If there is any way we can do that, Mr. Chairman, 
we will. 

Mr. Brooks. I hope you will give it further study. You have a 
great man sitting to the left of you. He is very resourceful and can 
find the answers and w ays out of this program. 

But I think the committee would strongly urge that with that num- 
ber to be severed, that you find some way to avoid this problem in 
fiscal year 1959, like the other services. 

I want to ask you another question. Counsel was telling me of an 
incident—that. is, Mr. Ducander—where one of the members of the 
Jacobi board got up to leave the room while the board consideration 
were in full force, and they were severing officers. He went to the 
restroom and before he could get back, he had been r. i. f.’d himself. 

Is that how you handle those problems ? 

Secretary Gates. I hope not, sir. I have heard the story, myself. 

Mr. Price. I have no questions. 

The Navy evidently has considerably less of a problem than the 
other two services. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. From your statement, it would seem to me that you are 
trying to handle it as fairly and equitable as you possibly can. 

‘Mr. Huppuesron. I will withhold my question, Mr. Chairman, until 
Admiral Holloway has given his testimony. 

Mr. Burns. I would just like to compliment the Secretary in the 

same vein as yourself and Mr. Price. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Secr etary, as I understand, you had orders to 
cut and you proceeded to cut in the best way you know how. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morris. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander. 

Mr. Ducanper. Are you going to ask the Navy to come back 
Monday ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. I will reserve my questions. 

Mr. Brooks. However, the Secretary won’t be here. 
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Mr. Ducanper. I think the questions I have, Mr. Chairman, could 
better be directed to Admiral Holloway than to Mr. Gates. 

Mr. Brooxs. The Admiral handles these things in his statement, 
there, the details and all. 

Mr. Jackson. I have an engagement on Monday morning which I 
can call off. 

Mr. Ducanper. I think the committee can only meet on Monday 
morning, can’t they, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brooks. To be very candid with you, we are faced with the 
missile problem which I think comes first, because it is vital to the 
interests of the Nation, and regardless of that, our chairman has set 
these hearings and we have to comply with that. 

We can’t meet when the full committee is meeting. It so happens 
they are not meeting Monday, but they will be meeting the rest of the 
week. 

Mr. Jackson. I will be happy to change my appointment in that 
case, if you want me here. 

Mr. Ducanper. If the chairman is recalling the Navy on Monday 
morning, it would be most helpful if you could be here. 

Mr. Brooks. We will recall the Navy, but I think we also have 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, here, the Honorable David 
S. Smith 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Mr. Chairman, might I ask him one question: If 
a Regular officer in the service applies for release, do you give every 
consideration of releasing Regulars who might request to get out in 
order to make a place for those who might wish to stay in? 

Secretary Gates. Of course we do, sir. And unfortunately we 
sometimes lose very fine Regular officers who request release to go 
into business, or to go someplace where they can make more money 
under present economic conditions. 

Also, as you know, Mr. Winstead, when selection boards meet for 
promotions, it is an obligation of those officers to review unsatisfactory 
records as well as satisfactory records, and in this way we select out 
Regular officers. 

Mr. Wrwsteap. You make every effort you can to retain as many 
of these Reserve officers as possible under any constructive procedure 
you take ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wrysteap. And you do not permit those Regular officers to re- 
enlist as enlisted men after they have once been let out of the service ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. There are 1 or 2 more questions I had to ask you, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Under the Cordiner report, we are going to be asked to raise the pay 

of service personnel, officer and enlisted personnel. 

Are any of these men being severed in the grades and classification 
that we are going to be requested under the Cordiner report to in- 
crease their pay to retain them in service ? 

Secretary Garrs. I would assume there are some, yes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you mean you are releasing men that we are going 
to be called upon in 30 days to increase their pay to keep them in 
service ? 
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Secretary Gares. I don’t quite see how we could avoid having a 
problem, illustrated by your question. _What. we are really talking 
about in that portion of the Cordiner proposals concerning technical 
skills are increased enlisted grades, not men. Increased grades, 

Mr. Brooks. With the increased grades and the qualification of 
those who we will be called upon under the Cordiner report to in- 
crease the pay to retain them in service, so as to retain their experience, 
if we have that, how will we justify that ? 

Admiral Holloway ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Basically, of course, I think the pay bill which 
Mr, Kilday will handle, as you know, sir, is fundamentally based on 
the laborer being worthy of his hire. That is fundamental. 

Mr. Brooxs. And to the need of the employment. 

Admiral Hottoway. And one of the primary needs is the retention 
of young officers in the grade of lieutenant on up, where our big 
shortage is at this time. It is in the grade of lieutenant. 

Mr. Brooxs. What I am getting at is this, now: Are we going to be 
called on in the Cordiner report to raise the pay of another officer 
with the same rank and the same qualification in the Navy to retain 
him on active duty as one who is being r. i. f.’d—that is, released 
because of reduction in service 4 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In that grade, we are having no problem in retaining 
experienced personnel, are we ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is generally so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, how are we, from an economy standpoint, justi- 
fied, then ? 

Admiral Ho.tioway. I presume that the Congress, if it does it, will 
do it because they believe that officers of that grade and category 
should receive more pay for the responsibilities they assume. 

Mr. Brooks. Not on the ground that you need to retain them in the 
active establishment because of their experience, and long years of 
training—not on that ground ¢ 

Admiral Hotiaway. It is a dual thing, sir. If you pay the senior 
officers so that the young officer has more to look forward to, you have 
a very important consideration which you have met. 

Mr. Brooxs. I don’t quite follow that, because here i is @ man pro- 
testing violently that he is being released from the service, and yet— 
I am for the C ordiner report, and I may vote for some amendments, 
but here is an officer being released under violent protest and he has 
had many years of exper ience—and you say some of them are of very 
high caliber 

Secretary Gates. They are good officers. 

Mr. Brooks (continuing). And yet in order to retain the seasoning 
and experience and years of training in another officer, we raise his 
pay at the same time. 

Mr. Ducanper. I have one right in the Secretary’s Office, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Brooks. What is that? 

Mr. Ducanper. They are r. i. f.’ing the head of the Electronics 
Branch in the Office of Naval M: ater iel, Office of the Secretary of the 
Navy. This man has 15 years’ experience in electronics; he is a 
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graduate of the Coast Guard Academy and has over 16 years on active 
duty ; a professional engineer. 

Suktteey Gates. I can name you about 3 other cases, or maybe 10 
more that are equally difficult to understand, He went up against his 
peers, who are Reserve officers, in consideration of the records of his 
contemporaries, and how they’ ever decided to keep someone and not 
that individual, you never can understand unless you look at the total 
of all the records. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Secretary, if you were a member of this com- 
mittee and next month they came up with a proposal to increase the 
Back of the remaining officer i in that same grads and classification and 

ackground and experience, in order to retain personnel and training 
in the service to make it more efficient, what would be your reaction 
toward increasing the pay of that man? 

Secretary Gares. I think we are mixing two things, Mr. Chairman. 
I am terribly enthusiastic about the Cordiner proposals, subject to 
review and consideration of changes and modifications in them. I 
hope the Congress acts with favor toward them. 

The primary design for enlisted people is to attract and keep 
people in a career in the service. 

As you know, and this committee well knows, how many leave after 
their first enlistment ; it is the most expensive thing we face in the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Brooxs. That impresses me. But then we sever a man because 
we don’t need him, and then pay another man more money because 
we are short on that sort of personnel. 

Mr. Jackson. This is a continuing long-range problem as I see it. 
The Cordiner report is geared, or the philosophy of it is, to create a 
pay structure that will offer the career incentives to the young people 
coming into the service to stay in the service. 

Our attrition rate of young officers completing their obligated serv- 
ice is very high, and the same is true for the first enlistment of 
enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Brooks. Yet, when we do this, aren’t we going to make it much 
more difficult to enthuse that young officer when he sees this thing 
happen ? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t think so, sir. If we can offer career oppor- 
tunity to a junior officer, he will probably want to join the Regular 
forces and have the tenure that appertains to Regular-officer status, 
and he will be motivated to go on in the service. 

Now, he will be subject _ to the regular attrition that goes on in 
every grade in the promotional ladder, but at least he will have avail- 
able to him an attractive chance at a career. 

Mr. Brooks. You are frightening him into trying to get out of 
the Reserves as soon as possible into the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Jackson. The reservists now are not going into the Regular 
Establishment; the fine, first-class boys we would like to see get into 
the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Price. I wonder, Mr. Ducander, whether we have anything 
else on the case you referred to as to whether that man ever applied 
for a Regular commission ¢ 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t know. 
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Admiral Hottoway. We will research that case. I know the case, 
Mr. Chairman. We will research the case and give you a complete 
report on it. 

Mr. Price. Another thing, Admiral Holloway; you mentioned a 
moment ago one of the reasons for the Cordiner report was to attract 
young officers and to hold young officers. How far down do these 
r. i. f.’s go? 

Admiral Hottoway. They go down only to officers in the grade of 
lieutenant, who are in the lieutenant commander zone, and have been 
passed over. The r. i. f.ing is in the lieutenant commander, com- 
mander, and captain grades of the Reserve. 

Mr. Price. But they are all men who have been passed over at least 
once ¢ ' 

Admiral Hottoway. Not. necessarily. No, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Price. They are young oflicers / 

Secretary Gates. Some of the men, to make the record straight, Mr. 
Brooks, some of them were selected for higher grade. 

Mr. Price. You put us in the position of supporting a measure to 
provide incentive when it doesn’t provide incentive to men being 
separated from the service, and the incentive doesn’t do them any good. 
They have the incentive and want to stay in, but they are being sepa- 
rated anyway. 

Mr. Brooxs. Your board has selected men because of outstanding 
ability and assigned them to special duty because of the fact that they 
had superior background, training, and ability, and then you have 
r.i. fed them ; isn’t that true? 

Secretary Gates. That is perfectly true, Mr. Brooks, and the reason 
we did this was when they were selected they were then judged by the 
boards that considered the grades to which they were selected. So 
that if a lieutenant commander had been selected to commander, he 
was considered with all of the commanders. 

Mr. Price. I think the chairman tried to bring out the fact that many 
on the committee might support the Cordiner objective and recommen- 
dations, but if knowledge of these cases became general among the 
members, it will be very difficult to secure favorable consideration of 
this measure. 

Mr. Ducanver. Mr. Chairman, you couldn’t very well say that the 
Cordiner report or Cordiner legislation is only an incentive for young 
officers, because if that is true, then you certainly wouldn’t advocate 
taking the more senior officers out of the Cordiner report, would you? 
Because they receive pay raises and some of the highest pay raises 
are in the flag and general officer rate. 

Mr. Jackson. Isn’t that incentive? 

Secretary Gates. If he can be the head of the show, he can aspire to 
more money. 

Mr. Ducanper. I was referring, though, to Mr. Jackson’s comment, 
where he was explaining that the Cordiner bill was more of an incentive 
for junior officers; that is, this was a commander, this electronics 
man. I think you were trying to say that the Cordiner report was an 
incentive for junior officers to stay in and go up. Of course, you 
couldn’t very well leave it at that, because we have all the senior 
officers who will get an increase in pay as a result of the Cordiner 
legislation. 
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Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppresron. Isn’t it more of a correct statement to say that 
the Cordiner report, and the legislation to implement it, is more to 
provide an incentive for all skilled personnel to remain in the service, 
where their skills can be utilized, without regard to whether they are 
junior officers or senior officers ? ; 

Secretary Gares. I think that is very well said, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Brooks. The report recommends only 70 percent, though, to 
be affected by a pay increase. The other 30 percent is not affected at all. 
So, you limit the recommendation of the Cordiner report to only cer- 
tain skills. Isn’t that true? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. And that is based largely upon the situation where it is 
critical skills, where those skills are special, and where you have diffi- 
culty retaining your men or your officers in service. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. The men who don’t come under the 
bill get a 6-percent pay increase. 

Mr. Brooks. The electronics man was not in critical need? If that 
was the case, you wouldn’t come before Congress and say “Let’s raise 
the pay,” because it wouldn’t be a critical situation. Isn’t that true? 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Brooks, if you pick out these individual cases, 
it doesn’t seem to make very good sense. But our critical electronics 
shortages are in the enlisted grades. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am very happy you are frank about it. One or two 
more questions here, and then I will be through. “It doesn’t make 
sense,” is a very good answer. Now, I want to ask you this: We are 
not fooling ourselves. You are not saving any real money in this 
program for the Navy by r. i. f.’ing these officers, are you ? 

Secretary Gates. In the reductions of which the officers are a part, 
of course, we are saving money over the future. 

Mr. Brooxs, They would come anyway, wouldn’t they ? 

Secretary Gares. No, sir; I don’t think they would. We are ob- 
viously, saving money by reducing that many people over the future, 
and in the calendar year 1957 I don’t think we saved any money. 

Mr. Brooks. In fiscal year 1957, you are not saving any money. You 
would lose no money if you held this up until July. You would ac- 
tually save money, wouldn’t you ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; I think in the 30,000 reduction we have 
taken in the first 6 months of the fiscal year, the costs of taking it, off- 
setting the gains of the reduced pay will about even out, and we will 
save some money in the last half of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t have the program the Air Force has, of 
permitting these men to go into the enlisted grades ? 

Secretary Gates. No; we do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are there any further questions of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Secretary, let me ask one question. You give 
so many scholarships that I am not familiar with. I have just seen 
in the paper that the Navy gave how many ? 

Secretary Gates. We have about 4 or 5 programs, Mr. Winstead. 
I don’t know, particularly, which one you are referring to. We have 
the Holloway plan, where we have the NROTC boys very carefully 
selected, highly competitive, to whom we pay 4 years of college edu- 
cation. 
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We havea program for nuclear work. 

We have a program for young men of talent in scientific capability. 

We have a new program we have just announced, which the Ceaninds 
will consider this year in connection with the 1959 budget, to augment 
the sending of enlisted men of skill, competitively selected, to college 
in return for a requirement for duty. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Frankly, it seems to me it is a good program. 

Secretary Gates. We believe we have a very enlightened program, 
and we hope other people and other services follow us in augmenting it. 

Mr. Winsteap. The question in my mind was—and I don’t know 
what you could do about it—with Academy graduates and the ROTC 
graduates and the scholarship personnel, if that would just about fill 
our quota for officer personnel in the future. I understand you will 
have to work that out individually. 

Secretary Gares. We are working on this very hard, sir. We be- 
lieve we have had in the past a considerable amount of—we take 
pride in saying that we have had a considerable amount of leader- 
ship in this. 

Mr. Winsteap. You are planning your program so we will not 
get too congested in there with officer personnel and have to go out 
and remove some more of them ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, and, if there 
are no further questions, the subcommittee will adjourn until 10 
o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Monday, January 20, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMi1tee No. 1, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, January 20, 1958. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., Hon. 
Overton Brooks (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brooxs. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Weare a little late getting started. 

Off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Brooxs. However, we have a number of witnesses present. 

This morning we are fortunate in having Senator Strom Thur- 
mond, from the State of South Carolina. 

Senator Thurmond, I think, now is a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Also, he is former national president of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States. 

Senator Thurmond, we are delighted to hear from you this morn- 
ing. Would you come up and have a seat, sir? 

Senator THurmonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. If you have a prepared statement, the committee will 
be pleased to have it. If you have none, we will be glad to have 
whatever you wish to tell us. 

Senator THurmonp. I have a statement. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 

Mr. Brooks. I might say for the benefit of the committee that 
Senator Thurmond has spent a lifetime in work for the Military 
Establishment and he has been a very strong exponent of a strong, 
well organized military reserve for the armed services. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 
members of the committee for your kindness in permitting me to 
appear this morning. 

I would like to express my high admiration to the chairman of this 
subcommittee for the magnificent service that he has rendered to 
our country in matters of national defense. 

I am active in the Reserve now. I have been in the Reserve about 
30 years. 

1 am not a member of the Armed Services Committee as yet over 
in the Senate, because, as over in the House, these positions go by 
seniority and there are some who outrank me. 

I am delighted to appear here this morning. 

The injury dealt to the Reserves by the Armed Forces in the reduc- 
tion in force debacle, committed in the name of economy, has been 
felt by all of us as citizens of these United States as well as Members 
of the Congress. 

You and I are fully cognizant of the broad implications of this 
reduction program with its continually compounding dangers. 

As a Reserve officer myself, I know something of the spirit in which 
the citizen-reservist welcomes the opportunity to serve his country. 

We also know of the vital necessity for maintaning during these 
times of world unrest and international tensions strong, well-equipped 
and well-trained Armed Forces. They stand between us and the 
possible loss to world communism of our liberties and our way of 
life. 

Without this Nation’s Reserve officers—our Minute Man leaders, 
if you please—we would have no such effective force. Because, I am 
informed that reservists constitute fully 75 percent of the officer 
strength of our Standing Forces. 

Reservists constitute virtually 100 percent of the strength of the 
supporting manpower which would be called into service in the event 
of any emergency demanding an all-out. mobilization. 

America has traditionally relied upon her citizens to provide mili- 
tary security; our way of life is bound to this concept of defense. 

Members of this committee and the committee staff do not need from 
me a reminder of what the Nation owes to these citizen-reservists. 

Neither do you need to have me tell you any of the details of what 
has happened during this reduction-in-force program—of the betrayal 
of promises, of the abrogation of rights, of the compounding of in- 
equities, and of the defeats of laudable ambitions of service to ¢ ountry. 

Every Member of Congress has been reminded by his constituents 
of the restlessness among our Nation’s citizenry because of the sudden 
and feverish effort to effect some questionable economies at the ex- 
pense of national security and to the detriments of the morale of our 
Armed Forces. 

However, for the record, I should like to submit a letter I have 
received from a reservist which clearly and logically outlines many of 
the facets of the problem which your committee now must solve. 
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Mr. Chairman, while there are many aspects to the treatment of 
the reservists which are outrageous and which offend our sense of 
justice, I should not like to take the committee’s time in a recital of 
them. 

May I suggest, indeed, that this committee’s efforts and concern 
are directed to seeking an answer to these problems and to devising 
a system under which there can never be a “crash” program reduction 
in force again. 

I would like to state, however, that if reduction in forces becomes 
absolutely necessary, such reduction in officer personnel should be 
made of the least efficient officers, regardless of whether they be re- 
servists or Regulars. This, in my opinion, would at least be in the 
interest of efficiency and effectiveness in our Armed Forces and it 
could create no more of a morale problem than those reductions of 
reservists previously made. 

In any event, it is imperative that some overall Reserve program 
be adopted which will prevent the forced release from the service 
prior to retirement of efficient and effective Reserve officers who have 
devoted substantial years of their lives to the service. An effective 
defense force cannot be built on an uncertain and fluctuating personnel 
policy. 

It seems to me that the services themselves should be directing 
major efforts toward this end. Surely they must see that there must 
come an end for all time of intercomponent rivalries, in the name of 
the vital interests of national security. 

The Regulars in the services must recognize that, although in the 
minority, they exercise virtually all the authority and it is their re- 
sponsibility to see that the Reserves are not mistreated nor discrimi- 
nated against. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that unless they do that very thing, 
that is, zealously to protect the rights, the morale, and the effectiveness 
of the civilian components, they will be undermining the ability of this 
Nation to defend itself. Such a failure not only would be dereliction 
of duty but a violation of the oath every officer takes under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Senator Thurmond. 

Now, you referred toa letter. Do you have that letter there ? 

Senator THurmonp. That is attached to my statement which I just 
handed up. 

I can read that letter, if you like. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose youdothat. It isa short letter, is it not? 

Senator THurmonp. It is about 214 pages. 

Mr. Brooxs. Could you outline the content of the letter? Wouldn’t 
that be better ? 

Senator TaHurmonp. Well, it is a pretty well written letter. If 
you don’t have a copy, I will get you a copy for the record, and I can 
read it at this time, if you like, 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, proceed, sir. 

Senator Tuurmonp. This is written to me on the 31st of December 
1957. 

DeAR SENATOR THURMOND: During the Christmas season when I was in South 


Carolina I talked with Senator Olin D. Johnston, Spartanburg, S. C., and Con- 
gressman Robert T. Ashmore, Greenville, 8S. C., regarding the serious problem 
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that is now facing active duty Reserve officers. As I had only 3 days leave, 
time did not permit me to try to see you also while there. 

As you are aware, hundreds of active duty Army Reserve officers, a good 
many of whoin have completed between 12 and 18 years of active Federal serv- 
ice, are being involuntarily released from the service. 

This action is being taken in two different ways by the Army. One is the 
reduction in force, of r. i. f..as it is better known, which is the cutting down of 
the officer strength to the “normal” 11-plus percent of total strength. 

The other is the Department of the Army’s established policy of releasing 
from active duty those Reserve officers who cannot attain 20 years’ active Fed- 
eral service prior to the current maximum age limits. 

The current maximum age limits, established by the Reserve Officers’ Per- 
sonnel Act, being 58 for colonels and 55 for lieutenant colonels and below. This 
release from active duty is made on the expiration date of the Reserve officers 
current term category. 

It is the established policy at this time to permit active duty Reserve officers 
who have already completed 18 years of active Federal service to remain on 
active duty until such time as they have attained 20 years’ service for retire- 
ment purposes, this policy is in accordance with the Reserve Officer’s Personnel 
Act of 1954. 

Those active-duty Reserve officers who have completed 12 or more, but less 
than 18 years’ active Federal service, are now being “forced” out as officers 
and under these circumstances they must enlist in the Army in one of the top 
4 enlisted grades in order to complete their 20 years of active duty for subse- 
quent retirement under now existing laws. 

This change in status of Reserve officers to enlisted men, also the large influx 
of former Reserve officers into the noncommissioned ranks is creating a very 
serious morale situation within the Army, and I am also sure the same situa- 
tion is developing in the other services as well. 

Many of the former Reserve officers, some of whom were field grade and now 
in enlisted status, are now having to serve under both their former junior of- 
ficers and their noncommissioned officers. This situation was expected to mate- 
rialize in some cases; however it certainly is not the best for the Army or any 
of the other services, and should be rectified immediately to prevent irreparable 
damage. 

An article in the July 6, 1957, edition of the Army Times stated that a change 
in the Reserve Officer’s Personnel Act, effective July 1, 1960, would advance the 
maximum age in grade from 55 for lieutenant colonels, and 59 for colonels, to 
60 for all up to grade of colonel. 

It appears that this change will permit active-duty Reserve officers, should 
there be any on active duty at that time, to remain on duty until the age of 60 
or until the attainment of 20 years’ active Federal service for compulsory re- 
tirement, whichever might be the earlier. 

Since the above-mentioned change to the Reserve Officer’s Personnel Act chang- 
ing the maximum age in grade is due July 1, 1960, it is recommended that Con- 
gress pass a law immediately amendiug this act, making this change effective 
January 1, 1958, or better still make it retroactive and effective July 1, 1957. 

It is also suggested that the act be changed to permit those officers who have 
completed 12 or more but less than 20 years’ active Federal service, and who can 
qualify for retirement under any provision of the law upon completion of 20 
years’ active Federal service prior to reaching age 60, must be retained on active 
duty until they qualify for such retirement. The only provision being that the 
officers could be released for cause should future performance or conduct be 
determined by a board of officers to be that not befitting an officer, and in the 
best interests of the Government. . 

Should the Department of the Army or the Department of Defense strenuously 
object to any change in the Reserve Officer’s Personnel Act permitting active- 
duty Reserve officers to remain on active duty in present grade, then it is recom- 
mended that a special warrant officer grade be established for a period 5 to 6 
years to absorb both the Reserve officers being r. i. f.’d and those being released 
due to the present maximum age in grade requirements. 

This new warrant structure would be entirely separate from the present war- 
rant grades in order not to disrupt the current warrant structure within the 
Regular Army. 

The grade structure of the new warrant system should be such that the released 
officers would rank as W-4 for colonels, W-3 for lieutenant colonels, W-2 for 
majors, and W-1 for captains. 
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The date of rank in the new warrant grade would be that of the officer rank 
held when released. This method of rank determination would maintain the 
former officer date-of-rank structure. 

The pay scale should be proportionately above that of the present chief war- 
rant officer grades should the current separation pay law be amended; should 
the present separation pay be continued, the pay scale could be the same as that 
of present chief warrant officers. 

Either of the above recommendations would permit the armed services to 
continue to benefit from the invaluable education, information, and training the 
Reserve officers have gained through their many years of active Federal service. 

This recognition of maturity and valuable service performed would renew the 
faith of all Reserve officers and alleviate the serious morale problem that is 
now developing. 

As an optional alternative to either or both of the above two suggestions, it 
is recommended that Congress pass a law or a revision to the Reserve Officer’s 
Personnel Act so that active-duty Reserve officers being involuntarily released 
from service could elect to accept immediate retirement from the Army after 
completing 10 years of active Federal service, based on the years of active duty 
performed, plus constructive service credit toward retirement for the inactive 
Federal service in the Reserve prior to the passage of the act. 

This constructive services credit would not be giving “something” for “noth- 
ing” as similar constructive credit was given during the 1947 Regular Army 
integration also is being given under the current augmentation program. 

I am positive that 50 to 70 percent of the active-duty Reserve officers now 
being involuntarily released from the service would elect immediate retirement 
to the alternative of either accepting a special warrant or of enlisting in order 
to complete 20 years of active duty for retirement. 

I happen to be within the category where the policy of the Department of 
the Army is releasing officers who cannot attain 20 years of active Federal 
service for retirement. Upon the expiration of my term category, January 31, 
1958, I will have 14 years, 6 months, and 25 days of active Federal service. 

I will reach the age of 55 on November 19, 1961, at which time I could 
attain, if permitted to remain on active duty, 18 years, 4 months, and 13 days of 
active service, which is short by 1 year, 7 months, and 17 days of the required 
20 years for retirement. 

As is the case of hundreds of other active-duty Reserve officers in a similar 
predicament, upon my release from service on January 31, 1958, I also will 
be “forced” to enlist in the Army in 1 of the top 4 enlisted grades for subse- 
quent retirement under existing laws. 

It is practically impossible for former officers who have reached the age of 
40 or more to obtain employment in civilian industry. For example, my appli- 
cation to Proctor & Gamble, one of the larger companies, was not even con- 
sidered, the reason stated was due to my age. 

I can assure you that speed is most important, and that immediate action 
sohuld be taken giving consideration to the status of the active-duty Reserve 
officer who has now apparently become a second-class citizen, and that he is 
ee from the Congress of the United States Government a “stand of good 
aith.” 

I would like to recommend that Congress require the Department of De- 
fense to immediately rescind all orders and letters of release to active-duty 
officers, and that those Reserve officers on active duty as of January 1, 1958, 
be permitted to remain on active duty until a thorough study of the situation 
can be made by Congress, and until a definite future military program can be 
established. This action would be in line with that now taken by the Army 
suspending all r. i. f. action for the next 6 months. 

Senator, no one is in a better position than yourself to know of and under- 
stand the problems facing the active-duty Reserve officer today. Being a Re- 
serve officer yourself, also having the distinction of being the past national 
president of the Reserve Officer’s Association, I am sure that you have already 
given these problems much consideration. 

I ask that you use your experience and influence to help correct the injustices 
being imposed on the Reserve officers. 


This is signed by lieutenant colonel—his name is signed to the 
letter. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you wish to make any comments regarding any of 
those recommendations, Senator ? 
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Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman, there are many ways that the 
problem might be approached. 

In the first place, I want to say this, that I think the country today 
is in a crisis and needs theses Reserve officers. 

I don’t think it is any time to be reducing the forces. The very 
survival of our Nation is dependent upon our Armed Forces. And 
we ought to do everything we can to strengthen our Armed Forces, 
to improve the morale of the members of the Armed For ces, the Reg- 
ular and Reserve. 

I understand there is a pay bill. I won’t go into the details of any 
particular bill. But civilians are earning a great deal more than a 
man in service is earning for comparable “ability, experience, and de- 
votion to duty. 

And I think some consideration should be given along that line. 

I do think that at this time, when communism is threatening the 
world, that it is no time to reduce our Armed Forces. So in the first 
instance, I don’t see why anybody if he is competent—Now, you don’t 
favor keeping anybody that is not competent. But if he is competent, 
I don’t think it is the time to reduce our Armed Forces at this time. 

Now, I understand the Navy is possibly—I haven’t verified this, 
but your report came to me this morning, that the Navy is possibly 
going to suggest a plan that if an officer serves as long as 10 years, he 
will either be required to go into the Regular service or he will be 
released. 

Why, I think that would be much better than the present plan. 
Because if a man stays on duty for 10 years, then I think he is begin- 
ning to make it a career. And he ought to be allowed to go into the 
Regular service. 

And if he is not going to be allowed to go into the Regular service, it 
is unfair to him to keep him on and just “wondering when he is going 
to be cut off. 

It isa very unsatisfactory situation. 

Unless you are going to put everybody now on the same basis, that 
is. And after all, I think the Regular services and the reserves, in 
the Army—and I'am using that as an example right now since I am 
a reservist in the Army. They are all soldiers. Some are Regular 
soldiers and some are part-time soldiers. 

Over my lifetime, I have given many years, during the 30 years or 
more that I have served in the reserves, to the Army and to the re- 
serves. I have a deep devotion for it. 

I feel that the reservists, simply because they are part-time soldiers, 
should not be discriminated against. I think they ought to be given 
every opportunity asa regular. I think they ought to be treated just 
alike. I don’t think they ought to be given any favoritism. 

I would certainly not ask for any favoritism for any reserves. I 
think, on the other hand, there oughtn’t to be any discrimination 
against them. I think the benefits ought to be the same. I think they 
ought to be on the same basis. 

And when it comes to releasing officers—take a Reserve officer that 
has been on duty 12 or 15 or 16 years and is highly competent and 
has a high efficiency index, much higher than a regular here, I don’t 
see why the most efficient man can’t be retained. I don’t believe any- 
body can fairly and justly object to keeping the most efficient offi- 
cers that are available . 
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Mr. Brooks. You feel like I do, I am sure, that after a reserve has 
been required by the armed services for a certain number of years— 
you say the Navy refers to 10 years—then he should have a status a 
little more permanent than a temporary officer, isn’t that it? 

Senator THurmonp. I certainly do. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, whether the services can use him as a regular, 
as a permanent officer—they can work out that solution after 10 years, 
it would seem to me, an ideal solution. 

Senator THurmonp. I certainly think that ought to be done. Un- 
less you are going to put them on the same basis as the regulars and 
keep the most efficient for the good of the country, if they serve 
longer than, say, 10 years, if that is fixed as the period as to where 
career should begin. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Van Zandt, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wriwnsrteap. Senator, if I understand you correctly, this new 
pay bill that they are now recommending would give them the au- 
thority to select those men who are best trained or equipped to do 
certain jobs and pay them accordingly. 

Now, if you put the reserve on the same schedule as the regulars, 
we would have to change the law. That would naturally concern 
all the Regular servicemen. 

But I am inclined to agree with you that if they want the best 
talent that can be had, if we are going to change the law according 
to their own recommendations at the present time to pay according 
to the skill and qualification of the men, that we probably might give 
serious consideration to putting them one way or the other under 
the same category. 

But I do believe you made a strong point, that after a man has had 
10 years, he should be willing to volunteer or get into the Regular 
service as a Regular man before that yardstick would be applied. 

Now, I understand that some of the services insist that they give 
these officers the right to enlist in the Regular service. 

What was brought out on that, Mr. Ducander? Wasn’t it just in 
certain grades, of lieutenant 

Mr. Ducanper. You mean to enlist? 

Mr. Wrnsteap. To enlist in the Regular service. 

Mr. Ducanpver. Or to integrate as an officer. 

Mr. Winsteap. As an officer. 

Mr. Ducanper. I have those figures. 

Senator THurmonp. I would like to say this. I had an officer in 
my office last week who was one of Doolittle’s Raiders. He was a 
hero. He was a man who had volunteered to go on that raid, a man 
who had been decorated over and over again. He is a Reserve officer. 
He was the deputy director of selective service in South Carolina. 
He volunteered to go back on active duty. He volunteered to go in 
for Korea. He made additional missions in Korea. He is a graduate 
of the Citadel, the military college of South Carolina, which General 
Summerall said give just as good courses as West Point, and General 
Clark agrees, I believe, too. 

At any rate, this man has recently been r. i. f.’d. 
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Now, he was the kind of an officer that had such a high state— 
required such a high degree of performance of his men, that in a few 
instances he had a clash in personality and his efficiency rating was 
low a little bit on that account. 

But he is an able, dedicated, courageous man. And he has been 
released here. 

I took it up and tried to get him a grade of master sergeant. Anda 
man who has rendered that much service to his country, to get him 
a sergeant master. I was unable to do it. I believe all they can give 
him is a plan sergeant. 

It seems to me in a case where a man has served his country like 
that, where he has been so able and so courageous and highly decorated 
and made such a fine record, that there ought to be some way to give 
that type of man—not put everybody just in the same Seals 
there certainly ought toe be some way that he could be given the grade 
of master sergeant or warrant officer or something of that kind, that 
is, grade of that nature. 

As I stated 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux—excuse me. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I don’t think the reservists want any favoritism 
and if they do want it, they are not entitled to it. 

I simply want to see the most efficient services possible. But you 
can’t have the most efficient services when 75 percent of your leadership 
is Reserve officers and you are treating them like you are doing. You 
can’t have it. 

I was in Europe last fall. I went through France and Germany and 
Italy and Denmark. I talked to Reserve officers. And Britain, too. 
I talked to Reserve officers all through those countries. And there is no 
question in my mind that they can’t do their best work when they don’t 
know day to day when they are going to be kicked out. 

And they know that even though those with the highest efficiency 
rates, high efficiency ratings—they know they will even go out, even 
though they may much more efficient than some Regular, that 
they would go out before that Regular goes out. 

Now, I don’t think there ought to be some plan that would be fair to 
the Regular—because I certainly wouldn’t want to do anything to hurt 
the Regular. I am vitally interested in our Defense Establishment. 
But I do think there ought to be some plan that will put all of our 
officers, whether they are full-time soldiers or part-time soldiers, on the 
same basis or set up some period of time at which they will then go from 
a temporary officer into a career pattern. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Senator, I am in sympathy—at least, I am not satis- 
fied with the way this thing is being done. However, you made a 
statement to the effect that the Regulars had betrayed Reserve officers, 
and that is something I would like, if you will, please, sir, to explain, 
to some degree. 

Senator Tuurmonp. I madea statement that what ? 

Mr. Devereux. That the Reserve officers had been betrayed. I 
haven’t a copy of your statement. 

Senator THurmonp. No. I said “of the betrayal of promises.” 

Mr. Devereux. All right, betrayal of promises. How about that? 

Seantor Tuurmonp. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. In what respect ? 
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Seantor THurmonp. I don’t know that the Regular officers are re- 
sponsible. It may be on account of the economy reductions. I didn’t 
say the Regular cAicats are doing it. 

This is my statement : 

Neither do you need to have me tell you any of the details of what has happened 
during this r. i. f. program—of the betrayal of promises, of the abrogation of 
rights, of the compounding of inequities, and of the defeats of laudable ambitions 
of service to country. 

I don’t know who did it. I don’t know whether the Eisenhower 
administration did it or who did it. 

Mr. Devereux. Well 

Senator Tuurmonp. I knew this. They went back on service ex- 
pecting to be allowed to continue to serve, and then they are just being 
kicked out by the wholesale. 

This sudden r. i. f.ing program that came on is putting them out 
by the wholesale. I think that is certainly a betrayal to the Reserve 
officer on the part of our Government. 

I didn’t say the Regular officers did it. I didn’t say who did it. 
But I said it is being done. 

Mr. Devereux. Will you explain to me how these promises have 
been betrayed? I don’t know what promises were given to the Re- 
serve officer when he, in many cases, volunteered to go on active duty. 
Did he have any contract that is not bein kept by our Government ? 

Senator THurmonp. The service said thes needed them and they 
wanted them to come back. And there was certainly an implied 
promise that they would treat them right. 

Instead of that, they let them serve until they get up to 16 or 17 
years and just about the time when they lack, maybe 1 year—or in 
one case it 1s 9 days, isn’t it—9 days an oflicer lacked of having enough 
to retire on, and then they put him out. 

Now, whether that is done to keep him from getting retirement 
or whether it is done just it happens to be his number is up, or what, 
[ can’t say. But I do think that when they want him to come back, 
when they need him, and keep him right up to the very line there, 
and then put him out, that it is not treating him right. And I think it 
is at least an implied betrayal of a promise by our Government. 

Mr. Devernux. Well, of course, you recognize in the bill that we 
passed some years ago that we had to have a cutoff date. Some people 
said it should be 18 years, some 17, some 19, and so on, as to the length 
of time an officer should serve before he was then guaranteed his 20 
years of service. And I believe that passed the Congress without 
any particular dissension. It was almost unanimous. 

Senator THurmonp. I agree with you. 

And if he brought it on himself, that would be another thing. But 
here he is willing to serve. He has been called back. And he has 
been allowed to serve 16 or 17 years, right up until the time that he 
is almost ready to retire, and then he is kicked out. 

Mr. Devereux. I— 

Senator Tuurmonp. I think at least they could keep him on a short 
period longer and let him get his retirement, if they have thought 
enough of him to want to keep him for 17 years or longer. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, you say that the Regulars are not let out. Of 
course, I think you understand that they doa— 

Senator Tucrmonp. I didn’t say the Regulars are not let out. 
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Mr. Deverevx. Well, they are not treated the same. 

Senator Tuurmonp. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Definitely not the same, in the same category / 

Senator THurmonp. They are not in the same category, no. You 
have to have cause for a Regular to be put up. 

Mr. Devereux. If a Regular goes up before a selection board and 
is not selected for promotion, then he does go out. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Well, that is cause. 

Mr. Deverevx. You do recognize, however, Senator 

Senator THurmonp. That is cause. 

Mr. Devereux (continuing). That these Reserve officers who came 
on active duty did volunteer, except during the wartime when they 
were called back—they volunteered to go on active duty again in 
many cases. 

Senator Tuvrmonp. That is right, because their country needed 
them. 

Mr. Deverevx. That is right. 

Senator Tuurmonp. They went back. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. And they are to be commended for 
it. But did they have any guaranty of any kind whatsoever that they 
would have a certain number of years’ service, except those who had 
a 5-year contract? 

Senator Tuvrmonp. I don’t think they had any written guaranty. 
But at the same time, if our country has kept those people, as I said, 
up until right before time that they could retire and then released 
them, I think it is very unfair to them. 

I think arrangements could have been made to have kept them on 
until they could draw their retirement. 

Mr. Devereux. I might agree, Senator, with you that I think we 
should have integrated many of the Reserve officers long before we 
did and in greater numbers. And I hope that something may even- 
tuate out of these hearings so we will require a larger percentage of 
integration. 

I ‘do believe, I think, along with you, that the officer himself so 
far as his potential i is concerned, should have been determined years 
before he was kept on for the number of years’ service he performed. 

I still contend he had no particular right that has been denied him, 
because he came on active cane and stayed on active duty of his own 
volition ; is that not true? 

Senator THurmonp. I think if they kept him right up until almost 
time for him to retire, that that is equivalent to an implied promise 
that he is efficient enough to serve that long, and therefore that he 
could expect that he would be retained a few more days or a few 
months more until he could get his retirement. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppieston. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Fisher ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No questions. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooks. Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. Thank you, very much. 1 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Senator, for coming here and 
giving us the benefit of. your experience and the opportunity to hear 
your valuable ideas. We appreciate it very much. ‘ 

Senator Tuurmonp. I 4 to thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
and thank the members of the committee for permitting me to appear. 

Mr. Brooks. We appreciate the cordial relations between you and 
the committee. 

Senator THurmonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And we feel the same cordial relation to you and the 
Senate group. 

Senator Tuurmonp. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, the next witness we have this morning is Hon. 
David S. Smith, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Manpower 
and Personnel, who has a prepared statement here before us. 

Then we will hear—I think we will complete the Navy following 
the hearing of the personnel of Secretary rank or grade. 

Have a seat, sir. 

Secretary Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say—— 

Mr. Brooks. Sam, do you have the names of assistants 

Secretary Smrru. I was going to say to the members of the com- 
mittee, I would like fo express our appreciation to be heard on this 
very important program. 

The Air Force certainly apreciates the consideration of this com- 
mittee, particularly its distinguished chairman, has given us in the 
past in our reserve programs. 

I have with me this morning, Lt. Gen, Emmett O’Donnell, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel of the Air Force, and members 
of this staff—General Reeves, the Director of Military Personnel, and 
General Nazzaro, the Director of Personnel Planning, of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I want to say that I believe I express 
the views of all of the members of the committee in saying that we 
want to work with the entire armed services, and I think it is un- 
fortunate that you have a subject that does distinguish between re- 
serves and regulars. 

I would rather, and I believe the committee would, look upon the 
armed services as an integrated organization rather than composed 
of regulars and reservists. And if we can help to work out your 
problems where that distinction will disappear in the orderly handling 
of the affairs of the Air Force and the other services, I think the com- 
mittee would look with great interest and appreciation on your help 
in that respect. 

Secretary Smrrn. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brooxs. If you have a prepared statement 

Secretary Smrrx (continuing). That is a point that I would cer- 
tainly like to address myself to. 

Perhaps you will let me read my statement, first. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, sir. 

eet Smitrn. And then I welcome an opportunity to explain 
that. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the occasion which 
brings me here today—to discuss the Air Force reduction in officer 
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strength—is of grave concern to the Air Force, of deep concern to 
ou and of immediate concern to those officers who have been or will 
released involuntarily from the Air Force. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today to 
outline the reasons which required the reduction in Air Force strength 
which is now going on and to discuss the procedures which were used 
to select those officers who had to be released to comply with budgetary 
and numerical ceilings. 

While we speak of budget ceilings and numerical limitations, the 
Air Force is acutely aware that in the last analysis we are speaking 
of terminating the present means of livelihood of men who in many 
cases have devoted a very substantial part of their adult years to the 
faithful service of the Nation. 

Devising and administering such a program is not an easy task. 
On the one hand, we had to insure that we did not impair the combat 
effectiveness of the Air Force; and, on the other hand, we attempted 
to minimize the personal inconvenience and hardship on those 
released. 

We do not claim that the system used was perfect. We do know 
that it was devised and administered fairly and impartially. 

As you know, approximately 80 percent of the Air Force officers 
in the active service at the present time are Reserve officers. Over 
18,000 Regular Air Force officers or 75 percent of the current 
Regular officer corps, were formerly Reserve officers who attained 
Regular status in competition with their Reserve contemporaries. 

hroughout the history of the Air Force a high percentage of its 
officers have been Reserve officers. The percentage of Reserves, of 
course, will be reduced when the 20,561 Reserve officers who have been 
selected in the current Augmentation program change to Regular 
status. 

It is against this background that the attitude of the Air Force 
toward the Reserve officer should be judged. 


BACKGROUND LEADING TO THE RIF 


During the last quarter of fiscal year 1957 the Air Force personnel 
program for fiscal year 1958 called for an overall strength of 925,000, 
of which approximately 140,600 were authorized officer spaces. 

During consideration of the military budget for fiscal year 1958, 
there was, as you know, pressure from many sources to reduce expendi- 
tures. These pressures resulted in a reevaluation of the Air Force 
military personnel program by the Department of Defense. 

As a result of this reevaluation, the Secretary of Defense, with the 
approval of the President, imposed new and lower personnel strengths 
on the military services. The Air Force, under this revision, was 
limited to a total strength of 900,000, of which 136,800 were officer 
spaces, both ceilings having to be attained by December 31, 1957, and 
a fiscal year 1958 end strength of 875,000, of which 133,000 were officer 
spaces. 

The substance of this decision was made known to the chairmen of 
the House and Senate Armed Services Committees by letter dated 
July 24, 1957. 

At the time of this decision, the active Air Force officer strength 
was approximately 140,600. Thus, the Air Force was faced with the 
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necessity of reducing its officer strength by approximately 7,600 officers 
by June 30, 1958. One-half of this reduction had to be accomplished 
in approximately 5 months. 

In view of this requirement, the Air Force was faced with the 

rospect of taking immediate steps to conform to the limitations. 
here are only two possible courses in making such an adjustment. 

They are to reduce the procurement of new personnel and to release 
personnel from active duty. 

Insofar as reduction in personnel procurement is concerned, it is 
not practical to eliminate procurement completely. For example, 
ROTC graduates must, by law, either be called to active duty or 
active duty for training. 

Training schedules are prepared with long lead times and to elim- 
inate all initial procurement would have serious implications on pro- 
viding trained combat crews to man SAC, ADC, and TAC. How- 
ever, substantial reductions in initial procurement were made to the 
extent that was considered feasible. 

In addition, officers who had indicated that they did not desire 
an Air Force career and who were due for separation in fiscal year 1959 
were released or scheduled for release in fiscal year 1958. 

These actions resulted in the vacating of approximately 5,200 officer 
spaces, leaving approximately 2,400 additional officers who had to be 
released in order to meet the reduced ceiling. 

Of this number, approximately 820 officers were required to be 
released by December 31, 1957, to meet the 900,000-strength ceiling. 
Conformity with this requirement necessitated precipitate action. 

The first action taken was to adopt a policy of involuntarily releas- 
ing and retiring those Reserve officers who had completed 30 years of 
service if in the grade of colonel or 28 years of service if serving in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel or below. 

Since these officers are eligible for maximum or near maximum 
retired pay, the hardship involved was minimal. This procedure was 
considered desirable as a vitalizing influence and has been adopted 
as permanent policy. There were 226 officers in this category. 

Two other groups of officers, readily identifiable by Air Force 
Headquarters were in the lower segment of the active force quali- 
tatively and accordingly were susceptible to consideration for release. 

These officers, first, were those whose efficiency or conduct had been 
such as to have become a matter of record in the Department and, 
second, those Reserve officers who had failed once of selection for 
permanent promotion. 

The records of these officers were referred to a board of officers and 
after careful study, approximately 414 officers were selected for re- 
lease. This number, together with the retirable group of officers 
mentioned previously, still left a deficit of Sounatiiietaly 180 in the 
number of officers whose release would be necessary by December 31. 

At the same time that these actions were taking place, the Air Force 
vas considering the applications for a Regular commission submitted 
by 6,246 Reserve officers with 14 or more years of active commissioned 
service. 

Among these officers were approximately 657 officers who had been 
categorized by selection boards convened at major command level as 
“not recommended for a Regular commission.” 
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In order to identify the additional number of officers to be released, 
the records of 463 crn of this group whose score fell in the lowest 
segment of this category were referred to a board of officers. The 
board selected 395 for release. 

In evaluating this action, it should be noted that the 6,246 appli- 
cants in the 14-and-over-years-of-service bracket represent 80 percent 
of all Reserve officers with 14 or more years of service. 

The 657 officers who fell in the “not recommended for a Regular 
commission” category, represent only 10.5 percent of this length of 
service group. 

Lastly, the 395 officers who were selected for release are only about 
6.2 percent of the applicants in this group. 

The total number of officers selected for release in the programs 
which I have just discussed exceeded by 215 the total number of 
officers whose release was required by December 31. 

However, it was known that among those selected for release would 
be some whose retention would be required because of being close to 
retirement eligibility or for compassionate reasons. 

For ee if an officer or one of his dependents was seriously 
ill, his release was deferred for such period of time as would be nec- 
essary tominimize hardship, As a matter of fact, it now appears that 
we will still fall short of the fiscal year 1958 goal by approximately 
70 officers. 

On accomplishment of the selection of the officers to be released, 
their records were again screened, and those with more than 171% 
years of active service were deferred from separation until they had 
qualified for retirement. 

In addition, submission of reclamas by major commanders was 
authorized in any case when the commander believed that the release 
of a particular officer would seriously impair his command’s capa- 
bilities. 

The records of these officers, together with the records of a number 
of other officers concerning whom reclamas had been submitted, were 
referred to a board of senior officers. This board, based on further 
review of these officers’ records, recommended a number of them for 
retention. 

The basis for retention was either the essentiality of a particular 
officer to a command’s combat capability or the individual merits in 
a particular case. In this latter category were a number of officers 
who had undergone unusual hardships while prisoners of war. 

This then completed the action required to reduce the prescribed 
December 31, 1957, strength. However, an additional 1,500 officers 
had to be identified for release to conform with the June 30, 1958, 
limitation. 

On July 19, 1957, a letter had been dispatched to all major com- 
manders requesting that they identify those officers whose records in- 
dicated that they could best be spared in the light of the require- 
ment to reduce the size of the force. 

The names of approximately 2,200 officers so identified were for- 
warded to Air Force Headquarters. A selection board, after review- 
ing the records of these officers, selected approximately 1,490 to be 
released. 

This group of officers was also screened to identify and defer from 
separation those officers with 1714 years of service. Submission of 
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reclamas by or on behalf of the officers in this second group was also 
authorized. 

This completes the recital of the cold, hard facts of why the reduc- 
tion was required and how it was accomplished. We in the Air 
Force, along with you gentleman, have had to face the men whose 
means Of livelihood and dedicated service were prematurely termi- 
nated. We know the difficulty they will experience in adjusting to a 
new means of livelihood. 

Fortunately, due to a great extent to the foresight of this com- 
mittee, many of these officers will be eligible for the readjustment pay- 
ment authorized by Public Law 676 of the 84th Congress. 

These payments will naturally assist these officers in making the 
difficult adjustment during the first few months after separation. In 
addition, we have done, and will continue to do, what we can to as- 
sist these men in reestablishing themselves. 

For example, personal affairs officers counsel those officers who are 
being released. Arrangements are made for priority consideration 
for these officers by the United States Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor in their home communities. 

Whenever practicable, a representative of the United States Em- 
ployment Service was brought to the base to counsel and advise these 
officers as to employment opportunities. 

Air Force civilian personnel advisers discussed with them Air 
Force civilian employment possibilities. 

In addition, informational pamphlets were furnished the officers in 
question, showing their rights as veterans and the addresses of vari- 
ous Federal and State governmental agencies such as the United 
States and State employment offices, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and so forth, which might be helpful in making the transition to 
civilian life. 

Incidentally, gentlemen, I have here little pamphlets of the type 
handed out by use [displaying pamphlet]. 

This is one called Going Back to Civilian Life. Each one of these 
officers receives a letter from his commanding officer and a number 
of pamphlets like this, which outlines the procedures which he can, 
and the benefits to which he is entitled, and we make every effort we 
can in adjusting these officers. 

In conducting this reduction-in-force program, no group of officers 
was exempt from consideration for release because of age, rank, sex, 
or length of service. However, special consideration for retention 
was given to those officers who had undergone unusual hardship as 
prisoners of war. 

The question has been raised as to why the Air Force does not 
want to call off or at least postpone the involuntary separation actions 
currently in progress. 

Since it has been determined that the officers in question will be 
released, it is not believed that the morale of the individual would 
be improved by placing him on an airbase, with no job to perform, 
and his knowing full well that he has been placed in a limbo status 
for a short period of time. His presence in such a status certainly 
would not be conducive to maintaining the morale of the permanent 
party officer personnel. 

Most of the selected individuals have by now faced up to the 
problem that they must readjust to civilian life. To offer now an 
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epportunity to postpone his separation might very well give an 
individual the false hope that perhaps the Air Force would not 
separate him at the later date. 

There were a few on the selected list who indicated that separa- 
tion as of January 31, 1958, would create a hardship, and accordingly 
requested and extension. Each case was considered on its own merits 
by a board of general officers and, where it was considered that a 
hardship existed, the request for extension was approved. 

As a practical matter, a sample survey was conducted by telephone 
with 9 continental United States commands, involving approximately 
20 bases, concerning the current status of personnel who have been 
selected for release by January 31, 1958. 

In this survey which involved 183 officers, it is interesting to note 
that almost 70 percent as of January 16 were either already separated 
(14 percent) ; in travel status (6 percent); will be in travel status 
by January 21 (12 percent) ; have started clearing the base (33 per- 
cent), or have had their families start travel (2 percent). 

To attempt to stop or defer the separation of these officers at this 
time would create difficult problems for the individuals involved, 
their families, and the Air Force. 

There are two other matters which deserve a few words. One is the 
Air Force policy of authorizing separated officers the opportunity of 
enlisting; the other is that Regular officers were not subject to con- 
sideration for release in the present program. 

On the subject of enlistment of former officers, the Air Force has 
a permanent policy of authorizing former officers to enlist. No justi- 
fication exists for denying a qualified individual the opportunity of 
enlisting merely because he was formerly an officer. 

On the other hand, the Air Force does not believe that a former 
officer should automatically be guaranteed enlistment as a noncom- 
missioned officer. In the first place, the fact that an individual was 
an officer does not guarantee that he will be a good noncommissioned 
officer in areas which require highly specialized technical abilities. 

Furthermore, to authorize enlistment in a noncommissioned officer 
grade of these officers would be disruptive of the morale of qualified 
airmen who after faithful, conscientious application see their oppor- 
tunity for advancement to noncommissioned grade blocked by a | 
former officer who has yet to prove his capacity to do a good job asa 
noncommissioned officer. 

Now, I would like to say a few words as to why Regular officers 
are exempt from consideration for release. 

Regular officers can be eliminated from the Regular Air Force 

rior to normal retirement only when their manner of performance is 

low acceptable standards. The only present legislative authoriza- 
tion for termination of a Regular officer’s status is by means of the 
following actions: 

(a) Dismissal by court-martial. 

(6) Elimination because of failure to perform required duties in 
an acceptable manner. 

(c) Elimination because of twice having failed of selection for 
permanent promotion to captain, major, or lieutenant colonel. 

The Regular officer corps (75 percent of which is made up of former 
Reserve officers, who were selected for Regular status on a highly 
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competitive basis) is subject to continuing review to identify and 
eliminate those below acceptable standards. 

Because they are such a highly select group, eliminations should 
be and are relatively few. A reduction-in-force action requires that 
a specified number of officers must be released. led 

Obviously, there can be no comparison between the criteria for 
elimination of Regular officers and the criteria for selecting officers 
to be separated in a reduction in force. 

The majority of Reserve officers scheduled for release in the pres- 
ent reduction in force were performing in an acceptable manner. 
In view of the requirement to reduce the size of the force, the Air 
Force had no alternative but to identify and release the required num- 
ber from among the Reserve officers serving on duty. 

There is no legal basis for subjecting Regular officers, who are per- 
forming acceptably, to scrutiny for possible elimination during a 
reduction-in-force action. 

Turning now to the future, the Air Force does not, at present, 
contemplate any future involuntary reduction-in-force actions. How- 
ever, if a requirement should develop for a reduction in force, the 
Air Force has adopted as a matter of policy an order of priority which 
will be followed. The order of priority is as follows: 

(a) Reduce officer procurement to the number required to support 
the new force ceiling. 

(b) Early release those noncareer Reserve officers who have indi- 
cated that they are merely serving out their obligated service and 
whose release would have the least effect on the accomplishment of 
the Air Force mission. 

(c) Retire Reserve officers who have accrued retirement eligibility 
from among those retireable officers whose records indicated that their 
potential for advancement is limited. 

(d) To the extent required, release nonretireable Reserve officers on 
a relative quality basis. 

While it is not possible to guarantee that in future reductions in 
force it will not be necessary to release involuntarily eareer Reserve 
officers who have not yet attained retirement eligibility, it is the desire, 
hope and aim of the Air Force that the number so released be kept 
to a minimum. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, I want to say this. This is an excellent anal- 
ysis. It is the first real analysis of the situation that I have seen. 

Secretary Smrra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. I docommend you for that presentation. 

It seemed to me your whole proposition is predicated upon the 
overall reduction in the size of personnel, both enlisted and officer, of 
the Air Force, that is correct, isn’t it? 

Secretary Smita. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And when that reduction was agreed to, the question 
then was merely how would you put it into effect. The question before 
us is whether or not the means used by the Air Force was the most 
acceptable means of reducing your personnel of officers, that is it, 
isn’t it? 

Secretary Smit. That really is our problem, yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, how many have you taken out today by this 
r. 1. f. program ? 
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Secretary Smrrn. As outlined generally in my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, we had to release about 2,500 officers. And in our first reduction, 
which was completed on the 31st of November we were able to elimi- 
nate approximately 1,000 officers, of whom just under 700 were r. i. f.’d 
and the balance were retired. 

In our second one, which will be concluded, the end of this month, 
we will have released approximately 1,500. That makes a total of 
2,500. 

The balance of the numbers that we had to get down to were able 
to handle by reducing procurement and other means. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, in the first program you r. i. f.’d 700. 

In the second 
. Secertary Smirn. I believe the number was 669. It was just under 

00. 

Mr. Brooxs. In the second program, which will go into effect 
February 1, finally, you will R. I. F. 1,500. 

Secretary Smirn. Approximately. I think the exact numbers are 
1,465, of whom we retire about 115 and release about 1,350. 

Mr. Brooks. 1,350. 

Secretary Smrru. 1,350 is the numbers that were actually released. 

The Cuarrman. You are using the term “r. i. f.” so that there 
will be no misundersanding as to what you mean by released ? 

Secretary Smrru. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. 1,350 are to be released and 669 were released under 
the first program. 

Secretary Smrrx. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooxs. That makes a total of about, as you say, 2,500 officers ? 

Secretary Smirtu. All told, that is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you have called off any further program of this 
character ? 

Secretary Smirn. We were afraid at one time we might have to 
have a reduction in force in 1959. However, at this time, our plans 
firmly do not cail for any further reduction in force. 

Mr. Brooxs. You analyzed the number—I think you referred to 
it as a difficult problem, for the officers being r. i. f.’d, in the event 
you would suspend the program at the present time. And that is 
on page 8 of your statement, near the bottom of the page. 

Secretary Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. It would seem to me, however, that—you state, “to 
attempt to stop the further separation of these officers at this time 
would create different problems for the individuals involved, their 
families and the Air Force.” 

It would seem to me “decisions” would be better than the word 
“problems,”—that you would create a difficult decision for a man 
who is a reserve officer and who has been notified and then you suspend 
the operation of the r. i. f. program pending the hearings of this 
committee. But his problem remains; isn’t that true? 

Wouldn't “decision” have been a better word for you to use there? 

Secretary Smirn. I won’t quibble with the chairman over language. 

We still—that is our situation basically, Mr. Chairman. 

We have a directed end strength which we must achieve. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I want to ask you this. We are going to be 
called on soon to raise the pay of certain critical grades especially for 
the Air Force, and I want to say I am sympathetic with that program. 
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Secretary Smiru. I am glad to hear we have pran support. 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to ask you this, though, before you agree too 
heartily with me. [Laughter. | 

I want to ask you if in r. i. f.-ing these officers did we dismiss from 
service any in the Air Force who had critical grades or categories 

Secretary Smrru. I want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, I will be 
thoroughly shocked if we did. 

On the question of the recommendations of the Cordiner committee, 
which will shortly be before the Congress, I feel personally that there 
is nothing of greater importance to the Armed Forces today. 

I think our most vital problem is the loss that we are sustaining of 
trained personnel, both oflicers and airmen, in the Air Force, and also 
of trained personnel in the other services. 

I can think of nothing more important, in any legislation that you 
gentlemen are able to endorse, that will help us with the problem of 
retaining our trained personnel. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, you heard the statement Saturday, I think, of 
the Navy, saying that they had to release, for instance, an electronics 
engineer. I think that is about as critical a category as I know of. 

In screening the release of these Reserve officers, did your boards 
consider whether or not they had background of critical characters, 
such as indicated by the Cordiner report ? 

Secretary SmirnH. Our directives very plainly were that the men 
who were going to be released in force would have to be the men whose 
loss would least damage the combat capability of the Air Force. That 
was one of our prime considerations. 

Mr. Brooks. Well 
Secretary Smiru. Now, if you have a man who is an electronics 
specialist but whose effectiveness is very, very low, I am not sure, Mr. 
Chairman, you might not be better off without him. I don’t think 

there is any magic in calling a man an electronics specialist. 

Mr. Brooks. You mean he is not able to do the job even though he 
is an electronics specialist ? 

Secretary Smiru. I think this may be. 

Mr. Brooks. However, this man was in the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

We must assume he had some degree of ability. 

Secretary Smiru. Fortunately, Iam not here to represent the Navy, 
and I believe there are other witnesses who will be before this com- 
mittee atalatertime. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Brooxs. That is a very good answer, Mr. Secretary. 

But what I am interested in is whether or not your boards did give 
that careful consideration. 

Secretary Smiru. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, we certainly 
bore in mind that we did not want to lose any officers who were highly 
qualified and outstanding men. 

The boards who reviewed these officers and who picked out the men 
who would have to be released were guided throughout by the de- 
termination that they must select those officers whose loss would do 
the least harm to the combat capability of the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the first category which you released, you tell 
us in your statement, is those that were because of their age eligible 
ultimately to retire; is that r ight ? 

Secretary Sarr. I didn’t quite understand that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Is that the first category? You had three categories 
that you referred to as being the order in which the priority of the 
program was entered into. 

Secretary Smirn. We did select certain officers who did qualify for 
retirement. That is correct, as I stated. And there were approxi- 
mately 318 of them in the first group. 

Mr. Brooks. And then the second group released were those that 
had been passed over at least once by a selection board. 

Secretary Smiru. That is right, by ROPA. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many were those? 

Secretary Sarn. The total balanced the balance of the officers 
who were released in addition to the 318 who were able to retire, 
being 603, in the group that went out at the end of November. 

Mr. Brooks. The first group released were those that were able to 
retire. 

Secretary Smirn. They were part of the entire first group of 921 
who went out at the end of November. 

Mr. Brooxs. And then you considered those who would never be | 

| 





eligible to retire; is that it ? 

Secretary Sairn. I don’t believe— 

Mr. Brooks. Because of age. 

Secretary Sarrn. I don’t believe I would state it quite that way. 

We selected from among the files that were available at headquarters 
those officers whom we felt we could do without, and whose loss would 
least damage our activities. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you looked at that release from the viewpoint 
entirely of the Air Force, rather than the individual officer. 

Secretary Smiru. These officers are judged, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, on their entire overall record, which includes efficiency 
reports that are rendered on them by responsible officers above them. 

We reviewed their entire files, their entire record with us in making 
those determinations. 

Mr. Brooks. I am merely trying to find out from you the method 
you used in releasing the officers. | 

As I understood, you had 3 or perhaps 4 methods set forth in your 
statement there. 

The first to be released were those who were eligible to retire. 

Secretary Smrrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. The second group was what, you say—those that could 
be released 

Secretary Surru. We picked out those from among the officers 
whose records identified them as being subject to consideration for 
release. 

Mr. Brooks. The group that you refer to as being subject to con- 
sideration for release because the release would least hurt the Air 
Forece—which group was that ? 

Secretary Smrru. Those are the ones that I discussed at some length 
in my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. That was the third group considered ? 

Secretary Smirn. That was part of the overall group. 

We picked from among our master file records the officers—we put 
before a board the files of officers who had already been identified as 
those whose release would least hurt our combat capability. 
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Mr. Brooks. I think the difficulty is largely this: that so many of 
the officers that had from 12 to 18 years service were the ones released, 
and the feeling, I think, is growing that a reserve who is needed by 
the Regular Establishment for as much as 12 years ought to have 
some status of permanency in the establishment. If he is not needed 
that long, pall: he does not perhaps intend to make a permanent 
career of the service. 

But if he stays more than 10, up to 12 years, or up to 18 years, he 
certainly is intending to make a career of the Air ores isn’t that 
true? 

Secretary Smiru. I certainly think, Mr. Chairman, that in all per- 
sonnel programs, particularly ones in this field, you "have to bear in 
mind conflicting, sometimes conflicting considerations. One is that 
you want to reward long service, long and faithful services. 

The other is that you have to bear in mind requirements that are 
are imposed by varying circumstances. 

Actually, I agree with you that if a man has been with you for 
a long time he certainly is entitled to more consideration than a man 
who has been with you a shorter period of time. 

Mr. Brooxs. A man who has been with you that long puts himself 
in this position. You are precluding him from saying that he is not 
efficient. If you say he was not efficient, then the question comes up 
why did you retain him ? 

Secretary Surry. Of course, we have never contended that they 
were not efficient, Mr. Chairman. We just said that under the de- 
mands of the moment, we are obliged—we have been directed—to 
reach a lower end strength. 

Mr. Brooxs. So—— 

Secretary Smiru. So we have to pick out our least efficient. I am 
not saying that any of them are not efficient. 

Mr. Brooks. So, in effect you are saying that every one of these 
officers that had more than, say, 12 years, were efficient. Otherwise, 
you wouldn’t have retained them that long. 

Secretary Smrrx. I would hope that w ould be true. 

Of course, in a growing Air Force—you must remember up until 
this time we have been on an ascending scale. Our personnel strength 
were growing. We were building up. When you turn about and 
start a descending pattern, your requirements are often different and 
you often look at individual officers very differently to determine how 
essential they are to you. 

But overall 

Mr. Brooxs. Next—— 

Secretary Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. When you release men with that much service, you 
in a sense substantially take away their retirement rights? 

(Secretary Smith nods.) 

Mr. Brooks. It is true they can go into the Reserve if you find a 

lace for them to be active in the Reserve. They can continue on a 
eserve basis to retirement. But substantially they are denied retire- 
ment rights; isn’t that right ? 

Secretary Smiru. They certainly don’t achieve the retirement that 
they would achieve if they stay on active duty until 20 years’ re- 
tirement. 
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Mr. Brooks. Now, I ran across one case of a man who claims he is 
disabled because of an operation. I checked it fully. He has about 
3 months more to go before he reaches the cutoff date, 18 years, when 
you can’t release him. Yet, he has been released in that situation. 
That seemed to me to be an especially hard case. 

Secretary Smirua. As you know, Mr. Chairman, we drew the line 
at 1714 years and did not release any officers who had completed 
less than 1714 years, instead of the statutory 18. 

Mr. Brooxs. 18 is—— 

Secretary Smiru. I am not sure if the officer you are speaking of 
is an Air Force officer or not. 

Mr. Ducanper. Army. 

Mr. Brooxs. He is an Army man. 

Secretary Smiru. I see. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, let me ask another thing. How would you feel 
toward a cutoff date reduced to 16 years? 

Secretary Smaru. I think that raises a very serious question, Mr. 
Chairman. I believe I would be opposed 

Mr. Brooxs. That would settle most of our problems here. 

Secretary Smiru. I believe I would recommend against that, if you 
are considering that as a matter of legislation. 

I think the retirement possibility for officers on active duty today 
are very liberal and very generous. I think it is possible now for 
young men to retire at the age of 38, if you are talking about reducing 
it to something where young men can retire at the age of 33 or 34, 
I don’t think that is in the best interest of the country. 

Mr. Brooxs. That wouldn’t guarantee him the right to retire, but 
it would give him the position of more permanent status than he has 
at this time. 

And if you took him out, it would be more or less by selection 
method. 

Secretary Smiru. Surely. 

Mr. Ducanpver. You would retain him after 16 years. 

Secretary Smirn. I think I would recommend against, though 
providing for the right of any man to retire at less than 20 years of 
service, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ducanper. No. 

Secretary Smaru. I believe there is before the Congress right now 
a bill which would provide for term-retention contracts. 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait. Just amoment. 

Secretary Smiru. I think that offers a great deal of possibility and 
I hope this committee will consider it. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, you misunderstood my question. I 
didn’t suggest a reduction in the 20-year retirement, down below there. 

Secretary Smirx. Oh, I beg pardon. 

Mr. Brooxs. What I suggested or intended to suggest to you was 
now the cutoff date beyond which you can’t r. i. f. a Reserve officer 
is 18 years. 

What would you think of reducing that to 16 years? 

Secretary Smiru. But 

Mr. Brooxs. I can analyze it for you this way. If you reduced it 
to 16 years, you still don’t guarantee him 20 years because he can be 
selected out still. 
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Secretary SmirH. But— 

Mr. Brooks. But you would put him, after 16 years of faithful 
service to the Air Force, in a position where he would be a little bit 
more permanent than he is now. 

Secretary Smiru. But that is substantially, of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, guaranteeing him 20 years. If you say that he cannot be released 
until after 16 years, that is another way of saying that you are guar- 
anteeing him 20 years, because under our present 

Mr. Brooks. We would fix it so you could release him under selee- 
tion. 

Secretary Smirn. That is what this reduction was, of course, though. 
This was releasing him under selection. Any of the men that were 
released at 17 years were selected. 

Mr. Brooks. I understand. 

Secretary Smiru. Very carefully. 

Mr. Brooxs. As I anderen this was an r. i. f. program and not 
a selection program. 

Secretary Smrrn. It was anv. icf. program, but run under selection 
methods. 

Mr. Ducanper. The chairman means selection for promotion. 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait just a minute. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I would like to follow the point. 

Secretary Smirn. You are ‘speaking of releasing them under un- 
usual circumstances. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Secretary Smirn. Selecting them individually for lack of perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. After 16 years, we will say, an officer 
who has performed faithful service should not be released except by 
the usual selection processes or by court-martial, of course. 

Secretary Smiru. Well, I w ould like to consider it very carefully, 
Mr. Chairman. You raise a very delicate question. 

I think I would want to consider it very carefully before we made 
a change of that kind. I certainly would be glad to discuss it with 
you at some time. I think it is a very serious question. 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee has been very sympathetic with the 
military and have worked hard. 

Where you have an officer that has performed satisfactorily and 
faithfully over many years, and which has been accepted by the 
serv ice, why, after 16 years, would it not be fair if we will say that 

“you shall not be released save under the normal processes of release ¢” 

Secretary SmiruH. Well, I think that certainly has some merit. I 
think that long, faithful service deserves to be rewarded. An ad- 
ministrative regulation of that kind might well have some merit. 

It does, of course, raise the possibility of saying to a man, “You 
are free to coast from here on out.” 

Mr. Brooks. No, no, because of selection. 

Secretary Smrru. You can still select him out. 

Mr. Brooks. For promotion, you see. 

Secretary SmirH. Surely. 

Mr. Brooks. Select him. 
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If that man has given up all ambition—he is going to lose his 
morale and become inefficient, he is subject to selection by a selection 
board. 

Secretary Smrru. I would like to give it very serious consideration. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you state that 
approximately 80 percent of the Air Force officers in the active serv- 
ice at the present time are Reserve officers. 

Now, how many are you screening now for the purpose of inte- 
grating ? 

Secretary Smirn. It is approximtely 20,000. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Twenty thousand. Have you any schedule? 

Secretary Smiru. Yes, sir; we have the names which have already 
been sent to the Senate, and we hope they will be in a position, the 
officer wil] be in a position to be sworn in as Regular officers by 
March. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That will cut it down, then, to about 60,000. 

Secretary Smirn. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That will cut down the number of Reserves then 
on active duty to 60,000. 

Secretary Samiru. The first batch I think is about 16,000, and the 
total number for this year we hope will be about 20,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Are you planning to integrate another group 
next year ! 

Secretary Smirn. There will be small additional augmentations 
for the next several years, of about 3,000 a year. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Can you give us a target date of when you will 
eventually have the majority of your officers on active-duty Regulars 
rather than Reserves? 

Secretary Smrrn. I don’t believe I have—the law only permits 
us to have 50 percent. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Fifty percent of 

Secretary SmiruH. Our officers, which would be about 69,000 with a 
ceiling of 55,000 Regular officers on active duty. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Does it permit you to have 50 percent, or does it 
require ¢ 

Secretary Smrru. It permits us. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Permits you. 

Secretary Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Therefore, you can continue to integrate Reserve 
officers into the Regular service. 

Secretary Smirx. That is our program. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Have you any idea of the number of years it is 
going to take? 

Secretary Smiru. Of course, that is something—I think perhaps it 
isn’t wise to feel obligated to a firm program for a long time to come. 
I think a program of this kind requires a continuing review to make 
certain that we are doing this in a way that is best for the morale of 
the forces and for the size of the force that is concerned. 

But I would say that our present program contemplates that we 
will arrive at our goal in about 5 years. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, since you have such a large per- 
centage of your Officers Reserves and since they are given special treat- 
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ment other than what the Regulars have received, wouldn’t it be 
only fair that we set up some kind of a program, then, that would 
treat both the Reserves and the Regulars alike? 

Secretary Smiru. In what way ¢ 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, in your statement here, you point out that 
under existing law these are the only methods to separate a Regular 
officer. 

Secretary Smiru. That is correct. Those are provided by law. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you have separated the Reserve officers ¢ 

Secretary Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. As provided by law. 

Secretary Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. But it appears that when you want to reduce your 
officer personnel that you first go to the Reserves. 

Secretary Smrrn. I think that is the intention of Congress, that 
we do that, Mr. Van Zandt. It seems to me it is the only way it can 
be, as I also pointed out, something like 75 percent of our present 
Regular officers at one time in their career were Reserve officers. 
These men weren’t born Regular officers. They achieved Regular 
officer status by hard competition with their contemporaries. They 
were rewarded with a Regular commission. I think the intention of 
Congress is that those officers should be in a different status from 
Reserve officers who have not attained Regular status in that tough 
competition. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, you just about put your finger on the point 
that I was trying to develop, that it is going to be the responsibility 
of this Congress, then, to amend existing laws. 

Secretary Smiru. If it is—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. To eliminate any inequities that may exist between 
the Reserves and Regulars when it comes to separation. 

Secretary Smrru. If it is your belief that everyone on active duty 
should be a Regular officer or something in between that, that is cer- 
tainly a matter for consideration of Congress. 

It is certainly my understanding that the law as it stands now 
intends that Regular officers have a different status from Reserve 
officers, and that is the purpose of having the differentiation between 
the two. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, the next question, Mr. Secretary. 

How many reviews would you say an officer received before he was 
actually ordered to be separated / 

Secretary Smrru. Well, all of them certainly were reviewed by two 
boards. Some of them by more, depending on whether they applied 
for compassionate consideration. They were all reviewed in my 
office, in addition to that. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. This is a very delicate question I am going to 
ask now. Undoubtedly you received a lot of letters from Members 
of the Congress. 

Secretary Smiru. We certainly received a lot of letters, Mr. Van 
Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Insisting that this or that officer’s case be re- 
viewed, 

Secretary Smiru. We certainly did. 
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Mr. Van Zanpvr. Do you know in any instance when the request 
of a Member of Congress was complied with and the officer was 
actually retained on active duty? It is a very delicate question. 

Secretary Smirn. It is the way in which you put it that concerns 
me. Certainly, I am sure that the requests of Members of Congress 
was always that individual officer’s cases be fully reviewed to see if 
just and equitable treatment had been rendered to the individual 
concerned. And I am certain that every case that was brought to 
our attention by a Member of Congress was reviewed. I can assure 
you that it received treatment that guaranteed that the individual 
was treated equitably. We did have as I outlined in my statement 
over 300 individuals reclamas. 

Some of those were brought to our attention by Members of Con- 
gress and some by others, and some by the officers themselves. Some- 
times there was duplication. 

Those were considered. As I recall, something like about 80 of 
them were granted, and those officers were continued on active duty. 

General O’Donnett. More than that. 

Mr. Sairn. I stand corrected. We kept a total of 142. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 142. 

Secretary Smiru. Hardship, compassionate, and other reasons— 
and short-term extensions, 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Winstead ? 

Mr. Wuysreap. Mr. Secretary, these officers who have been re- 
leased: Do you anticipate they will go back to Reserve units in their 
local communities ? 

Secretary Smiru. I certainly hope a great many of them will, 
because a great many of them represent long years of training and 
service. I hope they will. 

Mr. Winsreap. By wishing to build up their retirement benefits 
at the end of 20 years. 

Secretary Smiru. They certainly can. 

Mr. Winsteap. The thing that brings up that question is that I 
just had a call last night from a reserve officer that spent 11 years in 
inactive service. He has been passed over once, and will soon be up 
for consideration again. They are getting the idea that a great num- 
ber of those are getting r. i. f.’d out because they are getting close to 
the retirement age. And I am wondering if you are having much 
trouble, or is that just an individual case that I had a call on? The 
man is in the Air Force, too. 

Secretary Smirn. You are speaking of a Reserve officer who is not 
on active duty. 

Mr. Winsreap. Not on active duty 

Secretary Smaru. But he is participating. 

Mr. Winsteap. But he is actively participating in the Reserve pro- 
gram, hoping of course, to build up his 20 years. 

And he now has about 17 years all told of the Regular service plus 
his Reserve participation. 


Secretary Smrrn. No. i 
Mr: Winsteap. Nov, he is expecting to be kicked out of the Reserve 


when he is passed over twice. It is just on the same basis that these 
boys are all concerned in Regular service. It seems to me there is a 
relationship between the two. 
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Secretary Sarrn. I don’t think there is a real relationship, Mr. 
Winstead. That is of course whether or not he is promoted under the 
terms of the Reserve Officers Act. 

Mr. Winsteap. He feels if he is not promoted he is totally out, and 
after 17 years he will not have that opportunity. 

Secretary Smrru. Of course, a Regular officer on active duty is simi- 
larly dropped when he is passed over the second time, a Regular officer 
on active duty. 

Mr. WinsteAp. I understand that, but I don’t believe we have as 
high a percentage in the Regular service as we do in the Reserve. 

I will say this for the Air Force. A few years ago we had a con- 
troversy which you took on yourselves to correct. It does concern 
me if these boys have an idea that they can go back home and partici- 
pate in the Reserve program, because after another year or two they 
run into the same situation that they have now. 

Secretary Smrru. We have a number of recommendations to make 
to the Congress on ROPA, as you know. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, back to Mr. Brook’s question here. 

If you set 16 instead of 18 years as the law now provides for the re- 
lease of these men, it is going to be a year and a half short of what 
you practice. 

And irrespective of what the laws call for—you said 1714. 

Secretary Smirn. The Air Force reduced that to 1714 for reasons 
we considered equitable. 

I certainly would like to consider the chairman’s suggestion. I 
really don’t believe I would care to comment further on it right 
now, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrvsteap. Now, this pay bill that will soon be considered or 
is now under consideration by both committees: if a man has had 16 
years, for instance, or 15 years, and if he was willing to integrate 
into the Regular Establishment, would you have any objection to 
putting him in and giving him a chance of being considered for his 
skills, just like the Regular service personnel ? 

[ am speaking when we increase the pay to get the best men you can 
get in special categories. 

Secretary Smiru. We are talking about officers, Mr. Winstead. 

I am sorry. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Say a reservist has as much as 16 years and he de- 
sires to become integrated as a Regular officer. Then if we are going 
to pass this new bill you ask for, it appears to me we must provide 
that you must take him in for consideration with all other Regular 
officers, if you are going to raise the pay schedule in order to get the 
best personnel possible to do a certain job. 

Secretary Smrru. All Regular officers and Reserve officers on active 
duty will both receive the same pay, under the pay scale, the same 
as they do. There is no difference in the pay that a Regular officer 
and Reserve officer serving in any one grade receives. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You wouldn’t want to give extra pay for the period 
remaining for a Reserve officer that is probably going to be kicked out 
even though he might be better than one in the Regular Establish- 
ment after he has had 12 or 15 years of service. 

I think it would be foolish to select him and give him extra pay if 
you could only get another year or 2 years’ service and then have to 
kick him out under a R. I. F. program such as you have had here. 
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In other words, I am thinking this: If we could change the law 
to the extent that a reservist—along the lines of Mr. Van Zandt’s 
statement there—who served as much as 16 years would be consid- 
ered the same as the Regular service personnel. And we will change 
the law, if necessary, for selection or for the R. I. F. program. That 
would put the regular under the same category as the reservist after 
the reservist has had as much as 16 years. 

Would you have any objection to that ? 

Secretary Ssaru. Well, I am very sorry, Mr. Winstead; I just don’t 
quite seem to grasp your question. I am sorry; I really didn’t under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Wrnste4p. Well, I am not making myself clear, I am sure. 
But here is a Reserve officer. Suppose one of those who have 16 
years now applied to you last year or 3 years ago for a Regular 
commission that ou could not grant. 

And he sawed 16 years. It doesn’t make any difference what he 
did or doesn’t do. If necessary, you kick him out at the present time. 
It seems to me he should have the privilege of being accepted if he 
will make an application for Regular assignment. 

Secretary Sxarxe. Oh, what you are saying is that every officer who 
served 16 years should automatically be guaranteed that if he applies 
for a commission as a Regular officer he should be granted that appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is right. 

Secretary Sarr. I think that would be a very difficult situation, 
because a great many of those officers, although they might have 
served up to that length of time—to begin with, we only can have a 
given number of Regular officers. That has to be spread over the 
entire scale. So it might be—— 

Mr. Winsteap. But you only have the privilege of having 50 per- 
cent at the present time. If you increased that to 75 percent, it would 
take care of those who might have qualifications. However, you have 
the right to do that, if he applies and you see fit and he has the 
capabilities. 

Secretary Smrru. If he meets the requirements and is judged by 
the board of officers who are reviewing the applications of all officers 
in that grade, certainly, he is eligible for integration as a Regular 
officer. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, you spoke of the identification of 
these officers who are considered for being reduced—I mean being 
ordered to inactive duty. 

On page 4 you say that you went to the list of those officers who were 
not recommended for a Regular commission. 

Is it not true that that was the first list that was pulled out of the 
file, of those who were not recommended for a Regular commission, 
and those names were then considered, now, whether they would be 
ordered to inactive duty or retained. 

Secretary Smirn. They were, General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Now, officers in that category, those 
officers whom you felt were qualified for a Regular commission, it 
seems to me placed themselves in jeopardy when they applied for a 
Regular commission, whereas a number of other officers who did not 
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want to, or perhaps felt they could not possibly, get a Regular com- 
mission—they were not placed on the firing line. 

Secretary Smrru. It is a very fair question, and it is one that 
bothered me a great deal. I looked into it, personally. I assured my- 
self that every officer in that age bracket was considered on the second 
go-around. So I can guarantee you that all of them who are in that 
age group were celisidaeal equally. 

Now, at the time that this reduction in force was directed, we had 
a period of about 30 days to select the officers who had to be released 
in the first go-round. That required very fast action. We had to 
take the action that we were able to, to identify the officers concerned. 

So what you say is correct. But I can assure you, in the second go- 
round which we are now completing, the final reduction in force, all 
officers in a similar category were considered. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, has anything been done to correct the first 
situation ? . 

Secretary Smrru. I’m afraid I don’t understand. 

Mr. Devereux. You said on the second go-round—this is the second 
group of people. 

Secretary Baise: Which we have now completed. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Secretary SmirnH. What I am saying is that the action has been 
completed. All officers in that category have been considered. 

Mr. Dreverevx. What about the officers who were in that category, 
of not being recommended for a Regular commission and who have 
been released ? 

Secretary Smiru. They are now in an equal spot with the ones who 
did not apply but who were in the same age bracket. 

Mr. Devereux. Wait a minute. Those who have already been re- 
leased, though, as a result of having had their records screened first. 

Secretary Smrrnu. They may have gotten out 1 or 2 months earlier, 
but I am saying they are all now in the same category. We had two 
releases. One was the 30th of November and one the 31st of Janu- 
ary. So, at this time, all of them in that age bracket have been con- 
sidered on an equal footing, And Iam sure that, as nearly as possible, 
they have all been equally considered. 

Mr. Devereux. Well I still come back to the question—maybe I am 
not making myself clear. But of that first increment. 

Secretary SmirnH. Why. 

Mr. Devereux. Who were considered and were released—now, some 
of them were not. 

Secretary Smith nods. 

Mr. Devereux. A number of them were released. Did that not put 
a greater jeopardy on them than those officers who did not apply ? 

Secretary Smirn. That is exactly what I am saying; those who did 
not apply but were in the same age bracket as those who had applied 
were considered under the same standards? 

Mr. Devereux. Well, under that first group, you did release a 
number of officers of that first group. 

Secretary Smirn. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. They were sot considered, then, with 
the other officers who had not applied for a Regular commission. 

Secretary Smrrn. Yes; they were in the second go-round. 
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Mr. Deverrevx. In the second go-round. But, in the first go-round, 
they were out, and go all the way home. 

Secretary Smrru. That is right. Now, they are all equal. Now, 
they have all received equal consideration. 

Mr. Devereux. I know; you mean subsequently. 

Secretary Smrru. About a month subsequently, that is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. But those people who were released have 
been released and have gone home. 

Secretary Smiru. And the others who after being considered were 
selected for release are being released the end of this month and will 
have gone home 2 months later. 

Mr. Devereux. You don’t feel that any of the people who were re- 
leased in the first batch and who did not compete with those officers 
who did not request a Regular commission—do you think that they 
are being treated on the same basis ¢ 

Secretary Smiru. I did everything in my power to assure that 
they were. We requested the commands to nominate officers in that 
age group whom they considered for release. I am certain that the 
same criteria were applied to them. 

Mr. Devereux. This is in addition—— 

Secretary Smiru. The very point you raised bothered me, General 
Devereux. I assured myself we took every step that we could to 
assure they were treated equally to the ones that were in the first 
category. 

Mr. Devereux. Then they were considered at the first time. 

Secretary Smrru. They were considered within the period of a 
month. 

Mr. Deverevx. All right. 

Now, when we passed this separation pay bill several years ago, 
which I thought was certainly something very much to be desired, was 
it not at that time recognized that in passing the bill we would be con- 
fronted with such a problem as we are being confronted with now ¢ 

Secretary ae I think it was very farsighted of this committee. 

Mr. Deverevx. That a certain number of Reserve officers would be 
relieved from nie duty. And at that time, if I remember correctly, 
those people representing the Reserve officers who came and appeared 
before us felt that that was a fair approach to the situation as of then, 
and as of the future so far as we could see it 

Secretary Smrru. I think it was very farsighted of this committee 
to endorse that legislation, and it certainly has helped ease the prob- 
lem for the individual officers who have been separated. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in your statement you mentioned there were certain 
officers who were selected for separation from the Air Force and who 
because of hardship made requests for an extension on active duty. 

Can you tell the committee the number of officers who made requests 
for extension on active duty based on hardship ? 

Secretary Smiru. There were approximately 50, I believe, all told. 

Mr. Hvuppiestron. And can you tell the committee the number of re- 
quests which were granted by the Air Force? 

Secretary Sarr. There were 39 short extensions. 

Mr. Huppteston. Out of the 50 requests. 

Secretary Smiru. That is correct. 
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Mr. Hupptesron. Now, in this separation program, this r. i. f. pro- 
gram, are there any pilots in B-52’s and B—47’s, who are scheduled to 
be r. i. £..d or who have already been r. i. f.’d¢ 

Secretary Smiru. There are some officers who have been pilots of 
BH47’s. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Do we understand by that that the Air Force has 
a surplus of pilots in the Strategic Air Command ¢ 

Secretary Smrru. No, Mr. Huddleston. I think that would be an 
erroneous conclusion. As I stated earlier, our guidelines were that we 
had been directed to achieve a lower strength with a smaller number 
of officers. And our guidelines were that the officers who were least 
effective from among all our officers were to be nominated by com- 
mands for release. 

So I think what you should assume is that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand nominated those officers whom they considered least effective 
from among their officers. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Can we also assume that there is a shortage of 
pilots 1 in SAC? Would you say there is a shortage of pilots? 

Secretary Smrru. Well, that raises a question as to how many ofli- 
cers you want to have in order to have the most effective combat force. 

My answer to your question would be, yes, we probably will always 
have a shortage of officers. 

Mr. Huppiesron. And you picked among 

Secretary Smiru. In certain skills. 

Mr. Huppieston. You selected among the officers that were pilots 
in the Strategic Air Command those officers which were in the opinion 
of the various selection boards the least capable ? 

Secretary Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Huppieston. Is that correct? 

Secretary SmirH. The major commands made their recommenda- 
tions as to lowest effective oflicers whom they wished to nominate for 
release. And SAC would be included as one of the major commands, 
of course. 

Mr. Huppieston. Was it the opinion of those who made the selec- 
tions that these officers were so inferior that it would be best not to 
have those officers—it would be better not to have any officers as to 
have those officers flying our B-47’s¢ 

Secretary Smiru. General O’Donnell has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in SAC. I believe I will let him answer that question, Mr. 
Huddleston. 

L am not sure he understood the question. 

General O’Donneti. May I hear it again, sir. May I hear the 
question, again, sir? 

Mr. Huppteston. I said can we assume that the individuals who 
made the selections of these pilots out of the Strategic Air Command 
for elimination felt that it would be better to have no pilots in those 
billets that these officers had filled rather than to have those officers in 
those billets ? 

General O’DonneE.LL. No, sir; I don’t think that is correct. 

They relieved certain officers because we had to get down to the 
numerical cut. Because a man is a pilot, a B-36 or a B47 pilot, doesn’t 
necessarily mean that forever he is an outstanding crew member. We 
have all seen instances of people who have regressed i in quality and 
ability. 
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In addition to being pilot, they have their duties as officers. And 
the records within their own commands may be such that the com- 
mander of the major command, SAC in this case, recommended that 
they be among those to be relieved if we had to cut. 

Mr. Huppieston. General and Mr. Secretary, it is difficult for me 
to understand why if we have a shortage of B-47 pilots we would take 
the drastic action in this reduction in force to eliminate any of those 
pilots, if we have a ree in anything that is as strategic 

General O’Donnexx. I don’t think short: age is the right word, sir. 

I think we are short in real skills. We have the number of pilots 
that are required today to man our crafts, on a ratio of better than one 
to one. 

However, as you know, in the early grades, when they finish their 4 
years of training, those who are on obligation may revert to civil life, 
and 75 percent of them do. Consequently, we are always trying to keep 
the young men coming along so they will stay with us after they have 
attaimed a real quality. Shortage in numbers, no; quality in real skill, 
yes. 

Mr. Huppteston. But these officers were filling the billets of pilots 
in the Strategic Air Command. 

General O’Donnetu. Well, that is correct. 

Mr. Huppieston. And I think it is reasonable for everyone to 
assume that they were qualified for those billets, otherwise they 
wouldn’t be holding those billets. 

General O’Donnewi. Well, the composition of crews change con- 
stantly and we find people that we have to relieve from flying duty 
who have had good records in the past but whom we now find wanting. 
In this last year, we relieved 1,200 officers in the Air Force from flying 
duty. We took them off flying status, because they failed to measure 
up to our flying standards. 

Mr. Huppieston. Does the Cordiner report propose to increase the 
pay of aircraft pilots as one of those groups of skills that we are trying 
to retain in the Air Force ? 

General O’Donne tt. It doesn’t go by category, sir. It goes by rank. 
I am not right up to date on the latest recommendation. 

Secretary Smirn. I would like to speak to that. 

There is no suggestion of paying different officers on a different pay 

scale. All officers would be paid under the new pay proposals—all 
officers in the same grade would be paid at the same rate. 

Mr. Huppteston. I just have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Referring to the augmentation program which was commenced last 
year, have any colonels in the Air Force Reserve been augmented into 
the Regular Establishment under that program ? 

Secretary Saurru. Yes; 140 of them were selected for augmenta- 
tion. We had approximately 200 colonels apply and 140 of them 
were selected. 

Mr. Huppieston. Then how about majors? Do you have the 
figures for majors? 

Secretary Smiru. Yes, I do. 

We had 10,100 majors apply, and 4,210 were selected. That is ap- 
proximately 49 percent of all majors who applied were selected. 

Mr. Huppieston. And how about 








Secretary Smrrn. Seventy percent of all colonels were selected. 
Mr. Huppteston. How about lieutenant colonels? 
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Secretary Smiru. Lieutenant colonel, We had 2,000 apply and 
1,250 were selected. That is approximately 63 percent of the lieu- 
tenant colonels who applied. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Ducander, the committee counsel, has handed 
me a document here which he states was handed to him by a repre- 
sentative of the Air Force just this morning, which stated the Air 
Force, like the Army, planned for a 36 percent Regular officer strength 
by July 1, 1958. 

Secretary Smrru. That is correct. 

Mr. Huppteston. Which will require the augmentation of 25,769 
Regular officers. 

Secretary Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Huppieston. These would be in the regular promotion list 
as second lieutenants, 3,160; first lieutenants, 7,206; captains, 12,790; 
majors, 2,613; and no lieutenant colonels or colonels. 

Secretary Smiru. I am not sure who may have handed you the list, 
Mr. Huddleston, or what it is, since—— 

Mr. Huppieston. I would like to, if I may, Mr. Chairman, ask 
Mr. Ducander to question the Secretary further about that. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Ducander, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Dunoanprr. This was handed to me as a reply to the ques- 
tions that were asked about augmentation at the Saturday meeting. 

I haven’t had an opportunity to look it over as yet because it came 
in only about 15 minutes to 10. 

Secretary Smrru. Perhaps we could get together at a later time, 
and verify it. We certainly would be delighted to give the com- 
mittee an exact report on the numbers who applied and who were 
selected. I think perhaps it might be better to send you a verified 
report of the exact figures, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Suppose before we do that, we will hear further from 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I am one that certainly believes that the 
Air Force would not keep anyone they don’t need. That applies to 
privates and that applies to generals. Because we do not run the 
service for the benefit of the individuals or the service. I believe we 
must start with that assumption. I understand you to say that you 
have been forced in this matter to r. i. f. officers that are capable 
officers. And I know I have received letters; that is, have been shown 
letters to that effect. 

You had to r. i. f. pilots who were excellent pilots; that is correct, 
is it? 

Secretary Smrru. There have been pilots who have been released, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I believe from the letters that they were excellent pilots. 
I don’t mean in the matter of efficiency reports. I mean fine pilots. 

I recall a letter that I was shown that expressed that very strongly, 
that he had a fine record, but in the end because of this r. i. f. they 
had to let him go; that is correct, is it ? 

Secretary Smrru. Mr. Bray, as I tried to state over and over 
again 
“Mr. Bray. If you don’t want to answer that, don’t. Iam asking a 
question. 
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Secretary Smrrx. I am trying to answer your question, Mr. Bray. 
We were directed to reach an end figure which was a lower figure. We 
tried to devise the best methods we could to select those officers whose 
loss would least affect our efficiency, and the combat capability of the 
Air Force. We believe that the methods we have used achieve that aim. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Secretary, I wasn’t questioning your methods. I am 
asking you that you had men that were good officers and you would 
like to have kept but had to release ? 

Secretary Smirn. We certainly have released officers who were 
acceptable officers. 

Mr. Bray. Well, I for one am not objecting to releasing officers that 
are not needed. In fact, I felt that might have been done some time 
ago. 

It does answer, though, some of the criticism that has been made of 
the services in Congress, that you don’t have enough men, enough 
officers, and the services are suffering because you can’t get the proper 
men. That puts it in a little better light, on the whole thing, that we 
have surpluses of men that are doing a good job. 

Secretary Smrrx. I think our great problem today is that we have 
not been able to retain the highly trained outstanding officers and the 
outstanding airmen to whom we have given a great deal of training in 
very technical fields. 

oday, our Air Force is a highly technical organization. Our weap- 
ons are the most complicated weapons you can make, with very ad- 
vanced electronics gadgetry. It takes a great deal of training to 
train the men to man them. 

I think the greatest problem we have today is trying to retain those 
men after they have been trained. At the present time, the outstand- 
ing ones are leaving us in large numbers to go out to higher paying 
jobs in industry. 1 think that is one of the very serious problems this 
Congress has to consider, and I certainly strongly recommend to you 
our increased pay bill, which is along the lines of the Cordiner Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, after hearing the testimony this morning, I 
can’t but feel it is not quite as critical as I thought it was last week. 

Secretary Smirn. I am not sure what you mean, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I happen to know of one officer who did got to a very 
high technical school I would say, and came out of that school in 
very fine order. Now, he is not knicking. He was r. i. f..d. He 
has—in fact, his rating was very high, in coming out of school. He 
is r. i. f..d now. He is not kicking about it. He checked out and 
found he could get a job that pays him 50 percent more. 

I just wonder—and I have no authority to speak for him, because 
he is laughing about it, that he got 50 percent more pay. But | 
wonder what kind of judgment that is on personnel. And he will 
be indirectly working for the Air Force as long as this company 
keeps its connection with the Air Force. Yet, he was r.i. fd. You 
didn’t need him. 

And he got 50 percent more after he got out of the service. 

T realize the personnel problem in the service is very difficult. I 
realize that every failure in my memory of the service has been be- 
cause of a personnel failure. It is one thing that causes me some 
difficulty. I don’t want to pursue it any further. But at least to 
me it does seem it is not as critical as I felt it was last week. 
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Secretary Smiru. I don’t know what makes you think it is not 
critical. TI certainly think it is critical. 

I think certainly our retention problem is a critical one. 

Mr. Bray. This man must have been an outstanding man. 

Secretary Smirn. Not necessarily, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Because he is getting 50 percent more than what he 
was getting before. 

Secretary Smiry. It doesn’t surprise me a bit that he is getting 
50 percent more. I think it is very easy—I won’t say it is very easy, 
but I will say a great many of the young officers and airmen, too, 
go out and obtain very highly paid jobs in industry. The skills 
which we train them in are very much in demand by industry today. 
We have the very best places where they can nar those skills. 

Mr. Bray. The Government educated him less than a year ago 
and he came out in the high 25 percent. And yet, today you say 
you don’t need him and yet industry is taking him at 50 percent 
more, 

Now, I am not critical of that, but I am just pointing out that 
situation. 

Secretary Smrru. I hope he is able to retain the job in which he is 
getting 50 percent more. [Laughter. | 

Secretary Smirn. I wish him luck. 

Mr. Bray. He must have been good when you graduated him in 
the high 25 percent of his class. 

Secretary Smrru. I don’t know who graduated him, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I am sure you don’t. But I am just saying the class 
that the Air Force runs. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Secretary, you made a very clarifying statement. 

Secretary Smirn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. It has answered a lot of questions that have been 
running through my mind and will help me answer a good many 
letters without bothering the Air Force with them, because I think 
you have a very simple statement in here, and I think it is contained 
on page 2, this part. 

This part of your statement is the crux of the whole thing: 

As a result of this reevalution, the Secretary of Defense, with the approval 
of the President, imposed new and lower personnel strengths on the military 
services. The Air Force, under this revision, was limited to a total strength 
of 900,000 of which 136,800 were officer spaces, both ceilings having to be at- 
tained by December 3, 1957, and a fiscal year 1958 end strength of 875,000 of 
which 133,000 were officer spaces. 

Then, you go on to say, at the end: 

Thus, the Air Force was faced with the necessity of reducing its officer 
strength by approximately 7,600 officers by June 30, 1958. One half of this 
reduction had to be accomplished in approximately 5 months. 

In other words, the whole problem is—it goes back tq.the reduc- 
tion in forces which Bc arrad, gga to bring about the reduction in 
officer personnel; is that correct ? 

Secretary Smurn. That is correct, Mr. Fisher. 

I Mla ‘like to say, incidentally, if you have any specific problems, 
Ww » always more ‘than glad to help you with them. Don’t hesitate 
to Tet us know of any specific cases. We are always glad to review 
them. 
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Mr. Fisuer. I am very serious about this. I can understand how 
you are faced with those decisions of reduction. And as long as 
people understand that, why, they have to go along, of course. 

In pursuance of selecting those who would be r. i. f.’d, you es- 
tablished these categories. You provided appeals, you provided 
board reviews, and you provided reclamas. Frankly, I don’t know 
of any better way to do it. 

I am glad it is your responsibility and not mine to make those 
selections. 

Secretary Smrru. I want to say to you that it is a responsibility 
that is very hard and painful to carry out, and I certainly thank you 
for your endorsement, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, in what grades were the pilots from the 
SAC organization that were r. i. f.’d? 

Secretary Samira. Mr. Huddleston perhaps has that information. 
I don’t, Mr. Price. I would be glad to furnish it to you later. I 
don’t have that at this time. 

Mr. Price. Well, can you give it to us, General O’Donnell ? 

General O’Donnetu. I haven’t it with me, Mr. Price. I think it 
was major or captain. 

Mr. Price. What would be the average age of these officers, that 
a) that were r. i. f.’d? 

yenéral O’Donnetu. The average age of all pilots r. i. f.’d? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General O’Donnetu. I haven’t that. I will be glad to get that 
for you, sir. 

Mr. Price. What were the number of pilots r. 1. f.’d? 

General Reeves. It was around 50-50. 

Mr. Price. How many ? 

General Reeves. Rated to nonrated was about 50-50. About 1,100 
pilots and about 1,200 nonrated. 

Mr. Price. About 1,100 pilots 

General Reeves. To add up to the 2,500, it was roughly a 50-50 
break, which is our total population of rated to nonrated personnel 
within the Air Force structure. 

Mr. Price. What was the number of pilots who were r. i. f.’d? 

General Reeves. Just a minute, sir. I have that. 

Secretary Smrrn. I think as General Reeves just said, it was about 
50-50 between the total number who were released. 

General Reeves. Here are the exact figures. We r. i. fd 1,185 
pilots and 1,284 nonrated. That is rated and nonrated. 

Mr. Price. I think for the committee it is very important for us 
to know the grades involved here, the age of these pilots, and whether 
or not as General -O’Donnell said they were the type of pilots who 
failed to measure up to Air Force standards. How much—— 

Secretary SmiruH. You must remember, again, Mr. Price-—— 

Mr. Price. How much training do you put into the training of a 
B-47 pilot ? 

Secretary Smirn. Mr. Price, I don’t think we ought to fall in this 
business of saying they were not acceptable to Air Force standards. 





As T said earlier 
Mr. Price. That is the statement—— 
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Secretary Smiru (continuing). We picked out those officers whose 
loss would least damage our efficiency. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Secretary Smiru. And our operating capability. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Everything is relative. 

Secretary Smirn, That is correct. 

Mr. Price. You could set a standard—you could release some very 
valuable people under that standard. 

Secretary Smitu. We certainly 

Mr. Price. General O’Donnell made the statement ‘that we had 
each year about 1,200 by attrition. And we can understand that, A 
fellow gets to a point where he has had the feel of being an executive. 

Secretary Smrry, He was talking about being taken off from flying 
status. That is not being released from active duty. 

Mr. Price. I understand that. He said this was done because in 
time they failed to live up to Air Force standards, which is under- 
standable. I understand that. 

But these people that you r. i. f.’d failed to measure - to Air Force 
standards. And these are—isn’t it a pretty technical job, flying a 
BAT? 

Secretary Smirx. It certainly is. 

Mr. Price. What about B-52 pilots, did you r. i. f. any of those? 

Secretary Smirn. No. 

General Rerves. The B~52 pilots are the cream of the B—47 pilots. 

Mr. Price. These are pretty technical jobs. And I think it is pretty 
important for the committee to know how much you put into the train- 
ing of each one of these pilots, the dollar value and so forth of that 
training—how much of an investment you have in these pilots, at what 
age you are terminating their services, and what the ranks and ‘the 
grades were at the time. 

Mr. Brooks. Can you let us have that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Smiru. I think—NMr. Price mentioned a number of differ- 
ent things. It is rather hard to give a categorical figure as to the cost 
of training that goes into any one pilot. 

Mr. Price. You are always able to give those type of figures when 
you come up here for incentive pay increases. 

Secretary Smirn. I don’t see how I can give them, Mr. Price. I 
have seen a number of different methods of arriving at the cost of train- 
ing that goes into a pilot. That is a very controversial thing. That 
depends on whether you are going to include depreciation on airbases 
and aircraft. 

Mr. Price. Give us the best estimate you can, to see whether or not 
we are practicing a little false economy here. 

I diiestand your problem. When you have a reduction in force, 
you have to reduce. We understand that. But-national security is 
paramount to these things. 

To me, it would be a very tragic thing if we are sacrificing some 
good pilots just for the benefit of a little economy at this time. 

I want to see some figures on it, myself. 

Secretary Smiru. We will be glad—— 

Mr. Huppixeston. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 
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Mr. Hupptxston. I recall one figure that was used last year in con- 
nection with the Career Incentive Act and the arguments in favor of 
it, that it costs something over $100,000 to train a B-47 pilot. 

"Secretary Smairx. I would think that is a modest and conservative 
estimate, Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppteston. So that certainly by any accounting standards 
ought to be taken into consideration when we decide to r. i. f. one of 
these people in whom we have such a substantial investment. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Secretary 

Will you yield there ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. If you could give us the figures that you have used 
in the past as to the cost of training, we would accept those figures. 

Mr. Price. The ones that they used to justify the pay raises. 

Secretary Smiru. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, I have come before 
this committee using a figure. I think those figures are subject to a 
great deal of misinterpretation. 

I would like to give you the best information we have as to some of 
the considerations that go into arriving at figures of what that cost 
might be. 

Mr. Price. Give us the ones that you used to justify pay raises and 
the ones you believe to be accurate. 

Secretary Sairn. Those figures vary a great deal and it depends 
to what extent you include cost of fuel, initial investment in the air- 
craft—there are a great many different figures that can enter into 
cost of training a military man, in whatever service you are talking 
about. I think you have to be careful. 

Now, what you are talking about, that is all. We can give you the 
different figures we have. 

Mr. Price. I understand you have released some officers in the 
pilot category, that fly B-47’s, where their efficiency may drop down 
and may be advisable to relieve them of their assignment. 

But I can’t understand relieving a capable, efficient pilot who has 
the skills that you talk about needing just for the sake of reduction 
in force and for budgetary reasons only. 

General O’Donnewt. | think the important thing here, Mr. Price, 
is that in the judgment of the Strategic Air Command commander— 
and his judgment was arrived at after consultation with his division, 
wing, and group commanders—those pilots in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand were relieved by him. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General O’Donnetit. We went to him and asked him was he sure 
he wanted these pilots to be relieved, and in reviewing their overall 
record and their future potential and capability 

Mr. Price. Get us the list. 

General O’DonnELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Of the number of pilots that are relived and the cate- 
gory in which they were flying—B-47’s or the different planes they 
were flying, their grade and their age, and also the amount of in- 
vestment that we estimate that we have in them. 

This also enters into it. Now, is this release program based on an 
overall Air Force study or have quotas been assigned to the various 
commands for releasing of Reserve officers ? 

Secretary SMITH. There were no quotas, Mr. Price. 
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Mr. Pricer. No quotas. It was based on an overall Air Force survey, 
of the Air Force in total ? 

Secretary Smrru. All of the commands were asked to submit nomi- 
nations of any officers they wanted to have considered. 

Mr. Price. Were they asked to submit nominations on the basis of a 
figure or on the basis of the number of officers they believed they could 
spare ¢ 

Secretary Smiru. There was no limit. 

Mr. Price. No limit. 

I am not criticizing the necessity of the reduction in force once the 
policy has been established, if you have that goal to meet. But I 
would be greatly concerned if you were sacrificing the skills that you 
claim that you so badly need just for budgetary reasons. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I realize our time is about to run out 
and I shall be very brief. But this seems to me to go to the crux of the 
whole thing. 

I read from your statement on page 2: 

During consideration of the military budget for fiscal year 1958, there was, as 
you know, pressure from many sources to reduce expenditures, These pressures 


resulted in a reevaluation of the Air Force military personnel program by the 
Department of Defense. 


And then, as Mr. Fisher read: 


As a result of this reevaluation, the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of 
the President, imposed new and lower personnel strengths on the military 
services. 


Now, then, on page 10 of your statement, you say: 


The majority of Reserve officers scheduled for release in the present reduction 
in force were performing in an acceptable manner. 

Therefore, they had to have something to perform. There were 
jobs for them to do. And they were doing those jobs in an acceptable 
manner. Therefore, that is an absolute admission, to my mind, that 
the reduction in force was brought about not because of necessity and 
for efficiency, but because of pressures that were being applied. 

Now, I have one question. And I will take just a moment to pre- 
sent this, because I want my views to be clearly in the record. 

I, for one, although on the opposite political side of the aisle of the 
President of the United States and the former Secretary of Defense— 
I have not been so critical of the President and the former Secretary 
of Defense as many have been. And I certainly would not for a 
moment be critical here from a political standpoint or for any ne 
standpoint other than what I thought was for the best. of my country. 

And I realize that because of the great burdens upon him he is going 
to make mistakes. We are all going to make mistakes. And I ‘don't 
want to cast any unusual burden upon him. 

But I think a great mistake was made there by the President and 
the former Secretary of Defense in yielding to those pressures, And I 
thought those pressures brought about a situation here that is not good 
for our country. 

Therefore, I wind up with this question : If I am right about that— 
and I am not asking you for a comment. I realize your position as to 
whether I am right or wrong in that premise there. But if I am right, 
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based only on that premise, and if the mistake has been made and if 
this reduction in force was brought about not by necessity and not 
for the good of the services but because of pressure, and especially in 
view of the fact that pressure may not now be existing throughout the 
country, I am just wondering if it wouldn’t be a good idea to reappoint 
these. men who were left out and who have had all of this training 
and bring about a program now to bring them back in, those men who 
are competent officers. And we need their services at this hour in our 
Nation. 

Secretary Smrrn. Mr. Morris, right now, in answer to your question, 
I think we would do better to concentrate on retaining the outstanding 
highly qualified officers and men we have now. 

Mr. Morris. I agree that they ought to be retained. Certainly, they 
ought to be retained. And it seems to me that a lot of these efficient 
officers in whom the Government has thousands and perhaps millions 
of dollars invested in their training—that if they want to come back 
in they ought to be recalled and put back in their former category as 
efficient to do service for our Nation. 

I think we ought to give some consideration to bringing these men 
back in who have been reduced—who have been let out of the service. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we will have a chance to present legislation later 
on that. 

Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman, may I have just one brief com- 
ment with further reference to this matter of the B—-47 pilots. 

It seems to me that when the decision was made declaring that these 
men were qualified to undergo training as B—47 pilots and they met 
every qualification for training as B-47 pilots, at that time we crossed 
the Rubicon, so to speak, and we made our decision at that time that 
these were qualified officers and entitled to operate as pilots in our Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

And after we have made the tremendous investment in these men, 
it seems to me to be the height of false economy for us to now r. i. f. 
these pilots and to lose our complete investment, running over $100,000, 
in each one of these men. 

Mr. Price. May I say something there ? 

You put your second and, to me, final stamp of approval on them 
when you checked them out as B--47 pilots. 

Now, I could see where there would be a few each year that would, 
by the process of attrition, go out, because of different reasons. But 
— large numbers, to me, would seem to be an unwise policy to 

ollow. 

Secretary Smrru. Gentlemen, I would like to say that every one 
of us in the Air Force has the highest respect and admiration for the 
pilots in the Strategic Air Command. 

I want to assure you that we do everything we can to make the very 
best facilities available to them. 

The numbers you are talking about, I don’t have before me now. It 
is a very small number. We are not talking about a large number. 

And what makes an individual man change in his manner of per- 
formance so that a man who may once have been selected for that and 
this time is nominated by the commander of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand for release in a program of this kind—there are a great many 
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things that can enter into that kind of situation—matters of personal 
hature, performance, health—all kinds that enter into it. 

Mr. Price. That is what the committee wants to determine. We 
want to determine whether there was a legitimate reason for their 
being released from service, without injury to the service, or whether 
they were released entirely because of a reduction in force and budget- 
ary reasons. 

Secretary Smiru. There is no question about it, they were released 
because of a reduction in force. So we are talking about pilots in the 
Strategic Air Command and a very, very limited number of officers. 
We will furnish you with the numbers. 

Mr. Brooks. It would seem to me, Mr. Secretary, following that 
observation, that if there is some doubt about the abilities of these 
pilots because they have not progressed, but they have regressed, so to 
speak, they would have been subject to selection rather than r, is f. 
Because that is the case where they are not competent. 

I know General O’Donnell. You are very fortunate to have such 
an able officer with such a fine record as the general has. I don’t envy 
him in his position there as head of your per sonnel in the Air Force. 

Secretary Smiru. He has a great many very serious problems. 

Mr. Brooxs. Any further questions? 

Mr. Morris. I want to add one short statement 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me say this to the members of the committee, I 
don’t want to rush anybody. I promised Admiral Holloway that we 
would hear him. He has an afternoon engagement. He can’t be 
here. We can’t meet tomorrow morning. We can’t meet any other 
morning or any other day this week because of the full committee. 

I would like very much for the members of the committee to hear 
him, if it is possible. 

I hope members will bear with me. 

Now. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morrts. I want to make this very short observation. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Secretary, in the observations that I made and the 
questions that I asked, I want you to understand definitely that I did 
not mean to be critical toward you, although I wouldn’t mind being if 
I thought it were necessary. I think you have made a very clarifying 
statement here and have pinpointed these things. 

And I did not mean to be critical toward the President nor the 
former Secretary of Defense from the standpoint of just being critical. 
And if I knew all of the facts that they know, of course, I might have 
a different view of this matter. 

But I sincerely believe that regardless of what the situation might 
be as to the present reduction in force, that we have made a mistake, 
somebody has made a mistake, and I would hope, although it would 
be up to us in regard to legislation—but I would hope you would 
seriously consider, or the Department seriously consider, making a 
recommendation of some kind to this Congress, if you feel that a 
mistake has been made, to where we can straighten this thing up. 
Because I think it is in a bad way, I really do. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We appreciate 
very much your testimony. We will give it consideration. 

We promised Admiral Holloway to hear him. I think we should. 

The Navy program especially has come under criticism. 
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Secretary Smrru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral Holloway is not able to come this afternoon. 

Admiral, if you will come forward. 

I will ask the members to bear with us and stay with us so they 
‘an hear the Admiral. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Chairman, first let me say that my first 
duty is to the committee, and if you need me this afternoon I will be 
completely at your wishes. 

Mr. Brooks. It would be much preferable—and I will leave it to 
you, Admiral—if we can adjourn the committee until 2:30, and then 
we can think of some of the things that have been developed this 
morning. 

But if that is not possible, we think it is so important to hear you 
that we will stay now. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to give you an 
opportunity to let us go into this exhaustively, rather than rush it. 
And there is no duty that is greater than SO Oe eae before you, sir. 
And I may respec tfully suggest that I come back at 2 :30 

Mr. Brooxs. That is very fine. It is a very admirable statement, 
Admiral. We appreciate it. 

Then, if it is the sense of the committee, we will adjourn until 2:30 
and hear Admiral Holloway at that time. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. I think that is a lot better, Mr. Chairman, because 
this witness will probably be a very important witness. 

Mr. Brooks. We will Saeake until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 2:30 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Jackson, Assistant Secretary, perhaps you would 
want to come up, too. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. If you will come up, we will be happy to have you 
there, sir. 

There are plenty of chairs. 

Captain, if you take one of those chairs. 

Captain WinuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Admiral, you have a prepared statement which is 
before the committee. We are delighted to have you. We looked 
forward to this opportunity for you to be present. 

If you will proceed with your prepared statement, the subcommittee 
will appreciate it. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. Just off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Brooks. We will go ahead. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
to come'before you and remain before you as long as you may desire 
me this afternoon or any other time. As you know, I consider this 
one of the most important things that I can do before I am relieved 
by Admiral Smith. Because this is a program which I executed for 
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the Secretary of the Navy and I am very desirous of appearing before 
you to explain it and answer such questions as you may desire. 

Mr. Brooxs. Where are you going to from here, Admir al? 

Admiral Hotnoway. I am going to duty as Commander in Chief, 
United States Naval Forces, Atlantic and Eastern Mediterranean, 
with headquarters at London. 

Mr. Brooks. This committee will miss you. 

Admiral Hottoway. As you know, Mr. Chairman, it is mutual, 
because it has been a pleasure with me also to work with you. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, as you know, the Admiral is from a portion of 
the chairman’s congressional district. We are very proud of his 
record. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral, will you proceed with your statement / 

Admiral Hontoway. Mr. Chairman and members of the comunittee, 
I wish to read this statement, with your permission, concerning this 
very important matter with which you are dealing today. I “refer 
to the reduction in force executed by the Navy in fiscal 1958 at the 
direction of higher authority. 

And I should interpolate—and this is off the written script—that 
I respectfully suggest that this statement of mine be closely related 
to Mr. Gates’ st: stement. which I have asked the staff to place before 
you also, so that you can all take it with you, which was made Saturday. 

This reduction in force to which I refer amounted to some 3.200 
officers and 27,000 enlisted men. I would add parenthetically that 
the total reduction in enlisted strength was consummated during the 
first half of the fiscal year, that is, by January 1, 1958. 

In the first place, I would emphasize that we went searchingly— 
and I initialled each item separately—into the manner in which the 
officer strength reduction was to be accomplished. This had to be 
done after the notification on the 17th of July, which was the date 
we received the directive from higher authority. This was more than 
2 weeks after the fiscal year had begun. 

I decided, and with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Navy, 
whose alter ego, I am, in the execution of my statutory office on his be- 
half, particularly in regard to the Reserve officers, we would have a 
board of the highest caliber to arrange Reserve officers in order of 
priority for retention. I should add priority for retention on active 
duty. This board would be chaired by the distinguished Reserve 
Rear Admiral Jacobi, and we would insure not less than 4 months’ 
notice to those Reserve officers whom we found necessary administra- 
tively, to release to inactive duty. 

To do this properly, I determined that I would take the first half 
of the officer cut largely from among the Regular officers of the Navy, 
serving under temporary commission, practically all of whom had an 
equity in retirement, which would make the reversion or retirement 
easier upon the individual. This was in consonance with the DOD 
directive which required approximately half the officer reduction to 
take place in the first half of the fiscal year and the remainder during 
the second half. 

This would give us more time for the assembly of a distinguished 
board under secretarial precept, for the board’s careful deliberations, 
and finally, for the planning and determination of the number of 
officers to be released. 
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I would respectfully invite the attention of the committee in broad 
terms, to the modus operandi of the Reserve Retention Board. We 
had the experience of two previous boards, the Stone and LaBarge 
boards of 1953 and 1954, both of which withstood the test of public 
opinion in the Navy and in the Congress to a marked degree. Based 
upon that experience, the precept for this Priority for Retention Board 
was prepared and the criteria for determining precedence on the lists 
established. 

Now, I would again interpolate off the script, Mr. Chairman, to 
say in this whole procedure, with particular reference to Reserve 
officers in this board, we followed as closely as possible the methods 
prescribed by the Congress in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947— 
selection board procedure, so as to have an impeccable instrument of 
the highest integrity which would stand up better, we felt, better 
than any ordinary administrative process which we could follow. 

At this point i should make it exceedingly clear that this board 
itself designated no officer for release from active duty. Remember 
that these officers had been combed by the two previous boards and 
almost all were fine officers. They were arranged in relative order of 
their usefulness to the Navy and, on my sole responsibility, though 
advised completely by my staff in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, I 
set the cutoff points in each category below which officers were to be 
released. 

And I should add, and here again off the script, that these cutotl 
points set by me in each c: ategory—say aviation on the one hand, non- 
aviation on the other, that 1s, specialist groups on this list—further 
reflected not only staff advice but the reflection supported by statf ad- 
vice of the Chief of Naval Operations of stipulated requirements 
as to rank and number and qualification to man the ships which he 
and the Secretary of the Navy, that is, ships and squadrons which he 
and the Secretary of the Navy had said would be in commission this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, in setting up those criteria, did you have refer 
ence to these critical categories / 

Admiral Hotiroway. Yes, indeed, sir. I handled each—wherever 
there was a critical program and a critical category that had to be 
cherished to meet the CNO requirements, we had what we called 
splinter lists and ranked the officers separately in that list ania kept 
enough of those officers to meet the CNO requirements. 

Now, I should add, to clarify—and this is based upon some of the 
questions that the committee has asked—that we had a central basic 
board. This was not done separately in the field. We had one sepa- 
rate basic board to handle all of the officers that had to be considered. 
And we reduced the numbers and let those go we had to let go. And 
where they had to be replaced, in oversimplification, they were re- 
placed b ‘oflicers drawn, Regular or Reserves not released—that is, 
officers drawn from ships or squadrons, which were placed out of 
commission in connection with the force reductions made by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, with the oo of the Secretary, pur 
suant to this personnel cutback imposed by higher authority. 





Mr. Huppteston. Admiral, may I interrupt just a minute? 
Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Huddleston. 
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Mr. Huppieston. You mentioned twice, once in your prepared 
statement right at the very beginning, and then just now, cutbacks 
imposed by higher authority. 

I wonder if 3 you would be at liberty to tell the committee just what 
that higher authority is ? 

Admiral Honnoway. It was a specific directive from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in exact number, dates, men, and everything. 

Mr. Hupprieston. From the Secretary ? 

Admiral Hottoway. From the Secretary of Defense to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who then passed it to me directly to implement. 

Mr. Huppiesron. And that directive wasn’t issued until the 17th 
of July 1957? 

Admiral Hottoway. I received it in July, almost’ 2 weeks after 
the fiscal year began. I say that, believe me, not in criticism of the 
Department of Defense, who had grave problems, which I will not 
attempt to discuss. But that is a fact, that my Secretary received it 
from higher authority, which was the Department of Defense, who, 
in turn, gave it to me to implement. 

Mr. Brooks. In fairness, a to the committee, Admiral, when 
we were holding hearings last year, you didn’t mention any cutback 
of forces because you didn’t have the ‘directive? 

Admiral Hotxoway. I didn’t have a directive, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. It was still in the Department of Defense at that 
time ? 

Admiral Hotioway. I would assume it was still in exploratory 
status in the Department of Defense. I would have to check my dates, 
but I think I was through with hearings with you before the Ist of 
July. 

Mr. Ducanver. Long before, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. Long before. 

Mr. Brooks. That is my recollection. 

Admiral Hotiroway. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. But we were available in the event there was any 
emergency need for hearings. 

Admiral Houtoway. May I proceed, sir ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Of the total cutback of 3,200, only approxi- 
mately 1,200 were taken out of the senior temporary and Reserve of- 
ficers. Of this 1,200, approximately 600 were Regular officers serving 
under temporary commissions in the grade of lieutenant commander 
and commander, and 600 were Reserve officers, of those same grades 
on extended active duty. 

I would next deal with the question of the relative balance between 
how much of the overall cutback of 3,200 officers could be taken out 
of new procurement, that is, the reduction of officers newly enter- 
ing into the Navy, and how much out of those officers susceptible to 
reversion or retirement within the capacity—the administrative ca- 
pacity and power of the Navy Department. After exhaustive studies, 
it was determined that we could take as much as 2 out of every 3 
from the new procurement area, and this was done. 

Again I will interpolate. 

You will recall that Mr. Price pointed out in the overall approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the cutback came from new procurement versus 
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30 percent from the long-term reserves, which checks out roughly our 
2 to 1 figure here, sir. 

I again touch upon the fact that I assume responsibility for not 
taking all the releases in the cutback out of new procurement. It 
would be most disastrous to the officer corps if this entire cutback of 
3,200 officers came entirely out of new procurement by a complete 
reduction of the input of dynamic young officers into the Navy 
through the Naval Academy, NROTC, OCS and Pensacola. These 
young officers, coming in annually, fill pilot seats, become gunnery 
officers on destroyers and fill other essential junior officer billets. In 
this overall cutback, therefore, we could at best take only about 2,000 
new short-term officers, whereas we had previously planned a pro- 
curement of some 4,000. 

Now, I should explain here that that 4,000 is primarily Officer Can- 
didate School, which is what we call a short-lead-time program. The 
Naval Academy and NROTC are long-lead-time programs, but the 
Officer Candidate School is the valve which I can turn on and off with 
about 6 months’ notice, of young college men who enter that Officer 
Candidate School and come out in from 4 to 6 months as Reserve 
ensigns. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say it is not a pleasant 
thing for me, as Chief of Naval Personnel, to have to release devoted 
Reserve officers, and I should say temporary officers who have served 
their country faithfully and well. But 1 respectfully invite your 
attention to the fact that I am not, under the law, able to release per- 
manent Regular officers, and that the Reserves have no tenure, such as 
Regulars have. 

It is my duty in time of reduction in force, to release from active 
duty such numbers of these officers as can best be spared, taking, how- 
ever, as much of the reduction in force as possible out of the planned 
input of new officers at the bottom of the pyramid. We have endeav- 
ored and have actually given 4 months’ notice to all of our Reserve 
officers. You are also aware that these gentlemen have a financial 
settlement that, while it could be greater, is of considerable assistance 
in their readjustment. 

I should also add that in any time of reduction in force, we have 
complicated rank structure considerations, particularly with the re- 
duction in operating forces where we can use less lieutenant com- 
manders and commanders, and we were impelled to employ a due 
proportion of our reduction in Reserves and temporaries in these 
higher grades. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, may I say that it is and has always been 
the fervent desire of the Navy that every Reserve officer, whether 
he be serving on extended active duty or obligated service, knows 
exactly his situation and prospects, and that he receive more adequate 
readjustment remuneration when his services are no longer required. 
To this end, the Navy has introduced legislation, H. R. 7473, which it 
is hoped will receive favorable consideration of the Congress during 
this session. Should this bill be enacted, the impact of these reduc- 
tions in force will be vastly alleviated and the Reserve officer will be 
assured of fair and equitable treatment. Further, should the com- 
mittee feel that. the benefits accruing to Reserve officers under this bill 
should be extended to the fine officers the Navy has been forced to 
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release during fiscal 1958, it is respectfully suggested that the bill be 
amended and made retroactive to include them in its provisions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement, with 
the interpolations I introduced, and I am at your disposal. 

Mr. Brooks, Thank you very much, Admiral. 

I am not familiar with the terms of 7473 at the time, but I would 
suppose that something would be done to make any beneficial legis- 
lation retroactive for these officers. 

Admiral Horttoway. I would hope so, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, let me ask you, Admiral: 

When one of these officers is r. i. f.°d, to use the slang vernacular, is 
there available for him in the Reserves a space so'that he would con- 
tinue to operate on a basis whereby he could finally earn his retire- 
ment ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, he can earn his retirement at, 
I believe, the age of 60. I willask 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Capt. Glen Williams will speak to that in the 
technical sense. 

Captain WinuiaMs. Yes, sir. Whether there is an active pay billet 
in the locality in which the officer may move or not, he may still earn 
the necessary points by other means, where he is able to participate. 

Mr. Brooks. He has to make his points ? 

Captain Wiriiams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. You have to accept him there for that purpose, isn’t 
that true? 

Captain WiriiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, are they all permitted to obtain, or attain that 
status so they can earn their points and still be eligible under the 
retirement system for Reserves ¢ 

Captain Wittrams. I am sure they will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the program. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, they could earn their points 
by correspondence courses, by 2 weeks’ active duty in the summer— 
by various and sundry means. 

Mr. Brooks. I understand that, but will they all be allowed ? 

Admiral Hottoway. They will all be allowed 

Mr. Brooks. As a minimum 

Admiral Hottoway. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brooks. To participate so that they can, if need be, earn their 
points # 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. For retirement at age 60 under Public 810? 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is generally true, sir. And I would like 
to ask Alexander Jackson to stand up and make any additional ob- 
servations to supplement that. 

Captain Jackson. That is true, Mr. Chairman. Each one of them 
may earn his points so that at the age of 60 he may retire under 
Public Law 810. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will we have enough money in the budget to take care 
of those that will be on active-duty training ? 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir; we will, for the 600 involved here. 

Mr. Brooks. So as I understand it, none of these officers will be 
denied the opportunity under Public Law 810 to continue their serv- 
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ices in the Reserves so as to qualify under 810, if they have the other 
qualifications ; is that correct! 

Captain Jackson. That is cor rect, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, these men come out of service—active duty, 
rather, will go into "civilian life and still remain in the Reserves: 
that is correct, isn’t it? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Tell me this, Admiral: Why is it that the Navy cannot 
adopt the same program which the other two sister branches of the 
service have sdopeed as to the future ending of the r. i. f. program ? 

Admiral Hotztoway. Mr. Chairman, I am impelled to speak very 
frankly to you on that. 

I know of no change in the directive which I received through the 
Secretary of the Navy from the Secretary of Defense to come down 
15,000 more men for fiscal 1959, of whom about 2,000 are officers. 

And I am unaware of any consideration that has been given the 
other services to relieve them of a reduction. 

Mr. Brooks. Didn’t someone testify yesterday that for the future 
and if the present r. i. f. program is effectuated February 1, that there 
will be additionally required for r. i. f. from the service only 250 
oflicers ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. 250 reserves for fiscal 1959, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

Now, why do you have tor. i. f. those in fiscal 1959, when out of your 
entire group of officers there is only 250 to be r.i, f.’d ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, for the same reason that I 
did it that way this year, because of 2,000 officers to go in fiscal 1959, 
I will take again the great majority out of the new procurement, 
about 1,500, leavi ing me 250 senior Reserves to go and about 250 tempo- 
raries to go. That is what I consider the optimum balance of release, 
to keep the rank structure in order and to keep the reduction in force 
or keep my personnel in line with the reduction in force. 

Mr. Brooks. How many officers do you have in the establishment ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. I have in the neighborhood of 70,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean, Admiral, that you can’t absorb in orderly 
procedure without resulting in further r. i. f. policies the limited 
number of 250 officers ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. That is what I consider 
the best interests of the Navy and to maintain a usable rank struc- 
ture and to fill the billets which the Chief of Naval Operations has 
called upon me to fill. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, let me ask you this: 

What provision have you taken—you say you have made pro- 
vision—to assure yourself that no officer is going to be r. i. f.’d who 
has critical skills, as set forth under the Cordiner report and under 
the proposals which the Navy is submitting to us for our approval ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I find it difficult—I will do my 
best. I find it difficult to relate this reduction in force to any of the 
so-called Cordiner proposals. 

Mr. Brooks. I find it difficult to disassociate. 

Admiral Hotioway. I understand that, sir. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. I think most of the members of the committee are hav- 
ing the same trouble I am having. 
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Admiral Horzoway. I say the critical skills in this release program 
of ours resulted in what we call splinter lists, where certain programs 
of specialists, such as combat information center—I will ask Com- 
mander Seelinger to give you an example of the group of specialists 
which we particularly protected and arranged separate lists for, so 
they would not be lost in the overall. 

Commander Seelinger, would you give a few examples of the special 
splinter lists ? 

Commander SEELINGER. Yes, sir; we had a special splinter list 
for the air intelligence people and at the time we were getting ready 
to make our cut the air intelligence people made a very strong plea that 
their people be exempt from the cut. 

So we invoked what we call the Air Intelligence Splinter List. 
That means that any person who was on this splinter list with a 
speciality in air intelligence who fell below the cut lines established by 
Admiral Holloway on the priority for retention list would be retained. 

Now, that meant to make up for these people we had to go above the 
cut line. Another place was the case of the CIC people. A very 
strong plea came over for a particular type of speciality in combat in- 
formation center. Their splinter list was invoked and the officers on 
it were not subject to ther. i. f. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, in working out that splinter list, did it cover 
your air as well as your service forces ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, it did, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, what principle did you follow in r. i. f.’ing air 
officers, qualified men, say, for 

Admiral Hottoway. We followed directly the priority for retention 
in what we called the 1,300 officers. The air intelligence were mostly 
made up of ground officers. But the 1 300, that is the air officers, were 
handled. on one list. The 1,100, the straight line, were handled on 
another. And the various groups in that way. I kept enough officers 
to fill the billets required by me of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

And here—may I point out one basic difference, Mr. Chairman. 
We did not have officers arranged in order of priority in separate 
areas or separate fleets. It was all done just as we do the selection 
hoards process in Washington. 

So there was the maximum consistency and fairness exercised vis-a- 
vis each officer and his usefulness to the Navy. Then when an officer 
was taken from a unit, he was replaced—I had a great deal of rede- 
ployment that I had to do. We didn’t just tell the Atlantic Fleet, 
“Let us know how many officers go from destroyers.” We had a 
board do that. And when we did, we lost officers from ships going 
out to commission and officers who were high enough to be retained. 

[ will point out one other thing, sir, if I may. “Our releases to in- 
active duty amount to only about 5 percent of the Reserve officers, that 
is the senior Reserve officers on extended duty. I took extreme meas- 
ures to keep that percentage as low as possible. Some hurt is going 
to accrue. 

I believe I am correct, sir—and I say this with great respect—that 
the Congress has intended the Reserve be used in time of emergency 
and war, with provisions made for extended active duty, but the ten- 
ws Mr. Chairman, that we followed exactly down the law as estab- 

lished by the Congress, sir, and with the utmost fairness and justice 
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that we can and still do our duty to the N ‘avy and get the best Navy 
we can. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I think that is correct. But I will say this, th: at 
our committee was very diligent last year and in every session when- 
ever needed. And our problem was solely the problem of increasing 
the personnel of the Reserves. 

And. now it comes with a rather sudden shock to find that our prob- 
lem is not the increasing of the Reserve personnel but it has been all 
along a problem of cutting down. And yet, not one witness appeared 
before this subcommittee—and we heard many witnesses. No one 
came before us and said that we were going to have a problem of 
surplus of officers, and enlisted personnel ; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Hortsoway. Mr. Chairman, if I may respectfully inter- 
polate at that point? We were talking about the Reserve, but I don’t 
believe we were talking specifically of the Reserve on extended active 
duty. 

We have a magnificent Reserve that is inactive, that is available 
for call. And that was the primary area of my discussion with you 
last year, sir, and not the Reserves on active duty—the relatively 
small number compared with the overall Inactive Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. Well, as I understood, we were—— 

Admiral Hottoway. Now, I say that with great respect, s 

Mr. Brooxs. We were trying to meet your problem of giving you 
and the other services 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. The personnel which is needed to man adequately its 
Reserve program, That is substantially correct ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And yet, at that time, there was the real, more serious 
problem of reducing, rather than increasing, our Reserve program; 
isn’t that right ? 

Admiral Hotzoway. Well, in justice to the Navy and to myself, sir, 
my words stand, that I said in the first. part of this statement; that 
I got the first directive as to reducing officers on the 17th of July. 

Mr. Brooks. Any questions, Mr. Huddleston ¢ 

Mr. Huppiesron. Admiral, I would like to ask you a couple of ques- 
tions about the Navy augmentation program. When was the leg- 
islation enacted to authorize the augmentation of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps up to 50 percent of their officer complement ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would be very glad to speak to that, Mr. 
Chairman, to Mr. Huddleston. 

There is no law, to the best of my knowledge, that stipulates 50 
percent Regular and 50 percent Reserve on active duty. 

There is an expression from the President—and I am subject to cor- 
rection, because I am speaking without notes—that says that this 
strength—that is, this period of vast size in time of peace 

Mr. Huppueston. Yes. 








Admiral Hotitoway. That is would be the ideal if the services were 
approximately half Reserve officers and half regulars. 

Now, the Navy and Marine Corps are very close to that. The Navy 
happens to be 48 percent today, and the Marine 491% percent. We are 
in an entirely different situation from the other services. If there was 
a marked reduction in force, sir, the 50-percent rule wouldn’t hold. 
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And if we went down, way down, in force there might be no Reserves 
on continuous active duty and all regulars. 

Now, do I make myself clear on that, sir? 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Again, on augmentation, the Navy has always 
had on the books—and we were the model for the other services—the 
authority to augment up to and including the grade of lieutenant, 
which is the same as captain inthe Army. And the Congress stipulated 
that, themselves, for us, knowing our hump problem, that we could 
not augment into the Regular Navy anybody senior to the grade of 
lieutenant, which we agree with and concur with. 

Mr. Huppieston. When did the Navy start its augmentation pro- 
gram? 

Admiral Hotnroway. The Navy’s augmentation program has been 
going on steadily, to my knowledge, for the last 5 years, and on a very 
orderly and restrained basis, because we don’t have to bring these 
large numbers in, as we are now 48-percent Regular anyway. I will 
ask Captain Williams if he will speak to that. 

Captain Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. Of course, there was a large-scale 
augmentation immediately after the war. That legislation remained 
onthe books. It was in 1953 that we resumed the process of augmenta- 
tion. As the admiral pointed out, because of the abnormal picture we 
have in the Regular fics above the grade of lieutenant, we couldn’t 
afford to augment people there, and the Congress wanted to make sure 
that we did not, and limited this to the grade of lieutenant. 

Mr. Huppieston. The bulk of the former Reserve officers who are 
now regulars were augmented into the Regular Establishment imme- 
diately following World War II. 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes, sir; by far the largest number. 

Mr. Hupptesron. Isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. Huppieston. Now, the Navy has a substantial hump problem in 
its Regular organization, I believe. 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Adinivel Hottoway. We have right now, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. I would like to ask you, Admiral Holloway, if the 
fact that the Navy commenced an augmentation program back in the 
middle and late forties and integrated so many of these Reserve officers 
into the Regular Establishment has any effect on the present problem 
of this hump? 

Admiral Hottoway. Of course, it has, Mr. Huddleston. 

Here is what we were up against on that. I could almost give you 
the same statement, if I had it available, that I gave Subcommittee 
No. 2, sir, who just heard me on the hump problem. 

We came out of World War I with about 10,000 Regular officers, 
and we needed not less than about 30,000 line. 

So, we had to augment. The only people we had to augment right 
after World War II were a large group of approximately the same 
age and dates of commission, spread by only about 3 or 4 years. That 
is all we had. We had to bring the Navy to man the ships and planes 
which the international situation and the Congress told us we gvant. 

Now, in addition to that, along comes Korea. During Korea, we 
couldn’t apply the normal attrition of promotion which we have under 
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the Officer Personnel Act, that Congress leaves to our discretion a 
great deal, because it would not have been logical to fail in the promo- 
tion of qualified officers—you see, our promotion law called for promo- 
tion of the best qualified, and not the nonpromotion of the nonqualified. 
We couldn't have a 30-percent attrition and fail to promote perp and 
send them home and retire them at the same time we were calling to 
active duty, involuntarily Reserve officers. 

The result—during Korea, we didn’t have the attrition and the 
hump built up worse. 

We are going to have a terrific problem in passing year groups 
approximately 42 to—— 

Captain WittiaMs. 45. 

Admiral Hottoway. To 45 through the promotion funnel. Because, 
as you go into higher ranks, as the Congress has established the limits, 
we drop from, say 30 percent lieutenant commanders to around 18 
percent commanders. There has to bea forced attrition through there. 

Mr. Huppuieston. Admiral, do you think if the Navy had not em- 
barked on this rather ambitious augmentation program back in World 
War II, but had pursued the same course that the Army and the Air 
Force pursued at that time, do you think the Navy and Marine Corps 
would now be confronted with this so-called hump problem that they 
are wrestling with ? 

Admiral Hotioway. Well, that is a very fair question, sir. I will 
tell you exactly our attitude at that time, because I was back here, 
and Mr. Forrestal was the Secretary. We felt we owed it to these fine 
Reserve officers to bring them into the Regular Navy. They are quali- 
fied. They were war veterans. They fought a good war. We thought 
they should be brought in as regulars. Every one that qualified could 
make the grade, to the number that we needed. 

Rather then leave them on the hook, so to speak, without tenure. 
That is one of the main reasons we did. Now, we couldn’t anticipate 
the international situation that resulted in Korea. 

That is basically one of the major sources of our difficulty, because 
we couldn’t during Korea apply the stringent promotional attrition 
factors which we are now doing. I am applying, with the Secretary’s 
concurrence, around 30 percent, people moving from lieutenant com- 
mander to commander, and commander to captain. 

Mr. Hvuppteston. It is really a combination of those factors, of the 
first. augmentation situation during World War II, and then that 
compounded with the Korean fracas which we coundn’t attribute. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Huppveston. In proper, orderly fashion, which has given rise 
to the problem ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Huppixeston. So much for the augmentation, Admiral Hol- 
loway. 

I would like to ask you if there is any substantial number of pilots 
that the Navy has r. i. f.’\d under its program, this 600 Reserve 
program ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Who is the best one to answer that? 

Captain Wiiu1Ams. I have the figures, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. Capt. Glen Williams has the figures on that, 
Mr. Huddleston ? 
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Mr. Cuairman. Will you bear with us? He will give them to you. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Captain Wrmu1ams. We have a total of 112 naval aviators in that 
group, of which 6 are in the grade of captain, 92 in the grade of 
commander, and 14 in the grade of lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Hvupp.eston. Does the Navy have with this reduction m force 
among the air arm—does the Navy have all of the pilots that it can 
use for the aircraft 1t proposes to operate, or is there a shortage of 
pilots after this reduction ?¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. I will take the responsibility to answer that. 

My only answer to that is “Yes.” I am filling every required billet. 

Mr. Hvppiesron. In other words, there is no shortage of naval 
aviators? 

Admiral Hottoway. There—the experience level may not be quite 
as high as we would like it, but we are filling our pilot seats. And 

remember, Mr. Huddleston, that among the jet pilots is where you 
have to use the young ones. That is where you have to take the 
youngsters that are well under 30. 

Mr. Huppieston. Old men are no good in jets? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, I speak with great respect of older men. 
| Laughter.| But that isa very fast game. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are making a good case there for turnover rather 
than continuity, though, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, one of the greatest things we 

can do is to get this legislation called the “term retention” through, 
because we would like to have young reserves stay on active duty for 
10 years, and then give them bonuses and let them go home, because 
we have so many young pilots. We need active young officers. But 
we can’t provide the full career, up through the grades of lieutenant 
commander and commander and captain. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let’s see if I understand you right, then. 

You think the greatest thing in the world for the Navy would be to 
keep your young pilots only on duty 10 years, and then let them go 
home ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Approximately, for the selected few of the Re- 
serve pilots that go on up into what we call the TAR program—train- 
ing and administration of reserves. 

Mr. Huppiesron. The Navy problem as far as its air arm is con- 
cerned is somewhat different from the problem you run into in con- 
nection with pilots for the Strategic Air Command or something of 
that order. 

Admiral Hottoway. Conceivably so. 

Mr. Huppieston. Different type of aircraft and different types of 
pie are more desirable—I mean age groups and so on—is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Admiral Hotitoway. Well, I fear I would be presumptuous in com- 
menting on SAC’s problems, Mr. Huddleston. But I go after our 
own problems hammer and tongs. And I think we are solving them 
in the Navy. 

Mr. Huppreston. No further questions. 

Mr. Brooks. General ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux. 
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Mr. Devereux. Admiral, in the operation of Public Law 810, is it 
not true that those officers must be selected for promotion in order to 
remain in their Reserve status so that they can eventually qualify for 
retirement at age 60? 

Admiral Hoxtioway. I believe you put your finger on that. May I 
ask Capt. Alexander Jackson to speak specifically to that? He is 
right behind me. 

Captain Jackson. Mr. Devereux, the reservist must be selected in 
order to be promoted, but he can continue his participation until he 
has had 20 years of satisfactory Federal service. Then he must be 
taken out of the participatory category. 

Mr. Devereux. Then he actually does have an advantage over the 
Regular officer on regular duty, on active duty I should say ?/ 

Mr. Brooks. What is your answer to that, Captain / 

Captain Jackson. The reservist—well, 1 would say he has an equal 
advantage to eventually retire, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. W ell, the Regular officer if not selected must then 
go out of service with his gr atuity y? 

Captain Jackson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Or his service pay. 

Admiral Hotioway. If less than 20 years, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Deverrvx. Certainly, if less than 20 years. 

Admiral Hottoway. If less than 20 years. 

Mr. Devereux. Therefore, he cannot qualify for the retirement. 

Admiral Hotzoway. That is right, that is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. The Reserve officer, however, may retain affiliated, 
if you will, with the Reserve unit or otherwise qualify and continue 
on regardless of whether or not he be selected for promotion 

Captain Jackson. That is correct, insofar as Public Law 810 is 
concerned. 

Mr. Devereux. Then the only alternate that the Regular officer 
has if he is not selected for promotion: Then he must join a Reserve 
unit if he wants to go ahend and qualify for retirement at age 60? 

Captain Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, this question of the hump. It is presently the 
law that lieutenant commanders must have 26 years’ service before 
they can be retired ? 

Admiral Hotroway. That is commanders; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Deverevx. In the grade of commander. Now, isn’t that one 
of the stumbling blocks toward straightening out the foreseeable 
hump ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. It is to correct that that we have a bill before 
Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee, sir, so that we will not have to wait 
until 26 years for those officers to go. 

Mr. Devereux. Now, this Admiral Jacobi: He is the Chairman 
of the Retention and Separation Board ? 

Admiral Hottoway. No, sir. May I give the correct terminology ? 
He was the Chairman of the Reserve Priority of Retention Board, 
that arranged the Reserve officers in order of desirability for retention. 

Mr. Devereux. And 





Admiral Hortoway. He did not separate—he did not recommend 


for separation. 
Mr. Devereux. And that had an application to just Reserve 


officers. 
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Admiral Hottoway. Just Reserve. 

Mr. Devereux. Or in addition to that, temporary officers. 

Admiral Hotitoway. No, sir. I am glad you brought that out, 
Mr. Devereux. As I said in my statement, I have administrative 
authority to release temporary officers—ex-enlisted men—myself on 
behalf of the Secretary. So as soon as I got this directive of July 
17, I organized and convened myself, as Chief of Naval Personnel, 
a board for the temporary officers. 

We arrange them in order of priority for retention, in exactly the 
same manner as the secretarial board did for the Reserves later on. 

But I felt that as the ex-enlisted men had almost invariably a retire- 
ment opportunity—they could revert to enlisted—and had a certain 
degree of security and as I had complete administrative authority, 
that I would go ahead on that, which I did with the Secretary’s 
approval. I convened the board, and arranged them in order of 
priority and released all of them before the 31st of December—the 
600 temporaries. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have many Reserve officers who can’t qualify 
until the 20-year Federal service because of age? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I ask Captain Jackson if he can speak to 
that? 

Captain Jackson. We have had a few cases, sir, very few. 

Mr. Deverevx. They are presently in the Reserves keeping up their 
Reserve status and even though they can’t qualify for retirement ? 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Has any consideration been given to the thought 
that those people should have some sort of, shall we say, separation 
pay from the Reserves because of those conditions over which they 
have no control ? 

Captain Jackson. No, sir, I believe we have not. They are kept on 
until they reach the age of 64. 

Now, some did come in who were of such age, that they could not 
get the 20 years in prior to reaching the age of 64. 

Mr. Devereux. But they are kept 

Captain Jackson. There is no legislation to take care of those few 
“ases. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, then, they are given 4 years’ additional oppor- 
tunity to qualify. 

Captain Jackson. Over public Jaw 810, 60 requirement, yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. No questions. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Admiral Holloway, the first thing: the remarks I am 
going to make in questioning you more than I have the others isn’t 
any reflection of the way the Navy handles the personnel problem. 
In fact, I have said many times I do believe they show more care of 
them than the other services. I won’t draw any conclusions on that. 

[ am going to ask you some general questions more in the line of 
general policy and see what your thinking is on that. 

First, as_to the Reserves who now are being riffed. I don’t 
believe the Government should keep one officer or enlisted man on the 
rolls if he is not needed, as the purpose as I see it of the services is 
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to serve the Government, and we are entering into a dangerous field 
if we try to keep people in service that we don’t need merely to help 
them. 

I realize there have been many reservists that are being injured now. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is partly—that was mainly caused either because 
they did not see the future or we did not properly appraise them of 
their future in the services. 

For instance, when you keep a Reserve on 16 or 17 years, either he 
is very foolish to take that chance or we are rather unkind in not 
warning him, you know, forcibly, in doing something about letting 
him know of his future. 

When you were first discussing this plan of possibly keeping re- 
serves on 10 years, like pilots—exactly what was that? I was out 
when you started that. 

Admiral Hortoway. I would be glad to ask Captain Williams to 
briefly describe that bill. 

Mr. Bray. That has already been described for the committee, has 
it? If it has, I don’t care ; 

Admiral Hottoway. Not too well. I think in about 2 minutes Cap- 
tain Williams can give you the general features of it. 

Mr. Bray. It won't take long? I don’t want to hold up the com- 
mittee. 

Admiral Hottoway. Captain Williams. 

Captain WiiuiaMs. In that plan, the term “retention bill” would be 
an essential instrument because that will give us to offer young officers 
something extra to stay a few more years on active duty, without the 
prospect that they will be able to spend a career. 

Mr. Bray. Do you vlan on a small annuity beyond that time? 

Captain Wrmu1Ms. No, sir. Theywould receive 2 months’ pay per 
year of service under contract. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, I see. 

I have thought about the possibility of making a rather rigid rule 
of some kind that when a reservist came on active duty, like in any 
of your various programs, and he must stay 2 years after he is com- 
missioned or 3 years—fixing a time, perhaps 3 more years, and that 
is the limit, unless he is given a commission. 

Then we are not going to have this problem. And make a deci- 
sion—like you say, 10 years for pilots. 

But at least there should be some plan made in all the services that 
is going to save us a rather disagreeable situation. 

Have you given some thought to something like that in the future ? 
It is not going to take care of what we are faced with now, but I am 
talking about the future. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Bray, we have given a great deal of 
thought. And as I mentioned in my statement, we think that, is ex- 
actly what we have in mind in this piece of legislation, which does not 
set 10 years but is a flexible sort of a thing which we can tell a young 
officer if he doesn’t go Regular but will serve on active duty in the 
Reserve, in the service, active service, that when he goes, he will get 2 
months’ pay for every vear of service. 

Mr. Bray. And you are going to have a certain time that he cannot 
go beyond. In other words, it is going to go on just like it is now, 
and 
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Admiral Hottoway. Well, if he did go beyond it, sir, if he got up 
to 18, he would qualify then for his 20 years. 

So the two of them together—the 20-year Reserve retirement plus 
this new legislation which we hope you will make retroactive for the 
present releases—I think will give us a wonderful combination of stat- 
utory procedure for taking care of the Reserves, whether we expand 
or whether we contract. 

Mr. Bray. Has that bill been introduced yet ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. That has been introduced, sir. 

The number is 7473. 

Mr. Bray. That was introduced last year, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

We were very anxious to carry it ourselves last year. It is a Navy 
plan, Navy-evolved. And as I understand it, it was adopted by the 
Cordiner report and will be part of that package. 

Am I correct in that? 

Captain WuituiaMms. No, sir; it has been eliminated from the Cor- 
diner report and will be handled as a sepia rate piece, 

Admiral Hotitoway. I am sorry; I was wrong. 

Mr. Ducanper. Assigned to this committee. 

Admiral Hottoway. It is an excellent piece of legislation. We 
have been closely in touch with counsel and we are behind it. 

Mr. Bray. I think it is time for such legislation as that. 

Now, as I stated earlier, I may have been sympathetic but I have 
never, since I have been in Congress, less than half a dozen times ever 
even made a mention to the service about reserves being released. 

I did very recently discuss the matter with you, Admiral. 

I would like for this not to be taken down. I wouldn’t want to 
embarrass the officer I am going to mention. 

(Further statement off the record and discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Now, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to ask the admiral two very short ques- 
tions. 

If H. R. 7473 is enacted into law and if it is implemented by appro- 
priations—I will say at this time I feel certain that I shall be for this 
type of legislation. 

Can you answer it, Admiral, or can anyone here answer it, this 
question as to how much it is going to cost ? 

Admiral Hotitoway. We will produce the actual studies. I don’t 
think we can right now. We are not ready with that right now? 

Captain WriuraMs. No, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. I will be honest, we can’t do it right now, but 
we will certainly give it to this committee in 72 hours as far as the 
Navy is concerned. 

(The information is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1958. 
Hon. OvERTON BROOKS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 


House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During hearings before the House Armed Services 
subcommittee on the fiscal year 1958 strength reduction, it was requested by the 
subcommittee that cost data on term retention pay (H. R. 7473) be furnished 
the subcommittee. 
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Following is the estimate of the out-of-pocket cost for Navy personnel if 
H. R. 7473 is enacted : 


ame weur’ gues. 2) led) be la Os SS 3 0 
Semmens) RY TN en a ee Bar he ph re 8 Fores os $1, 082, 040 
Ne ce peters biemarreplibalemnediseoerd 3, 843, 930 
I mr nen sehen chine 2, 484, 990 
I I a Se se SIO See bbeddn ooo _..... 2,467, 950 
NI TN i oe in en phe wtb bei uf le_s ae, 980 


Relating the estimated cost of the subject plan to possible savings, the cost of 
training 1 pilot and 1 officer candidate is estimated to be $86,000 and $1,400 
respectively. Thus it would be necessary to retain only 12 pilots or 714 OCS- 
trained officers to save $1 million. 

Assumptions on which cost data were based are: 

(a) The percentage of Reserve and Regular officers will remain approximately 
the same as in fiscal year 1958 ; and 

(>) The current officer strength will not change significantly during the next 5 
years. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. STEPHAN, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 

Mr. Morris. Then, this one other question. 

I would like to have those figures. And I am just wondering 
whether or not the program that you have discussed with Congressman 
Bray, together with H. R. 747 3, assuming it becomes a law and appro- 
priations follow—whether or not when “those payments are actually 
made there will actually be any saving at all by this program we have 
been talking about here all the time—in other words, reducing the 
force. 

Will there actually be any economy at all involved if this program 
goes through ? 

Admiral Hotioway. I will have to give you what I call an answer 
based on my administrative instinct, which is not without some merit, 
if I may say so. 

Mr. Morris. I am sure that is true, Admiral. 

Admiral Hotxoway. There is bound to be a saving in a reduction 
of 45,000 officers and men, in the long run. 

Mr. Morris. It depends, iat does it, on what you do following 
that reduction ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Even when you go to a gratuity rather than 
the retired list, you are bound to make a saving for the country in the 
long run. 

Mr. Morris. Well, I would like to see the figures on that. I would 

say that your logic is very good there. Ordinarily, that is true. 

‘Admiral Hotzoway. We will make a general estimate. 

Mr. Morris. If we make a savings here and then come right around 
and great expenditures are entailed by a new program we set up, I 
don’t know whether there will be any saving or not. 

Admiral Hotxioway. Well, sir, I am convinced there will be sub- 
stantial savings. 

Whenever you reduce the number of people that go on the retired 
list, you will make a saving in the long run. 

Mr. Morris. Well, ordinarily that is true. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And I am not saying you are in error at all. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. I just want to get that information. 
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Admiral Hottoway. We will develop that. We will make some— 
the best estimates we can on that, sir, in addition to your other question. 

Mr. Morris. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral, may I ask a question or two of you? 

Admiral Hottoway. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, how many temporary officers do you have on 
active duty ¢ 

Admiral Hoxttoway. I will ask one of my assistants if they can 
answer that. 

Glen ¢ 

Captain WitiiaMs. Sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Captain Williams—— 

Admiral Hottoway. I understand about 8,000 temporary officers on 
active duty. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you severed about how many from active duty 
under this order ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Six hundred, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. What percentage is that of the 8,000 ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, I am not very good on the slide rule. 

Work that out, please, will: you, Captain "Pond? 

Mr. Brooks. It is less than ‘10 percent. 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, what percentage of those severed who are not 
temporary officers but who are Reserve officers—what was the percent- 
age there ? 

Admiral Hottoway. About 5 percent there. 

Mr. Brooxs. How many Reserve officers did you say you had on 
active duty ? 

Admiral Hottoway. About 3,500, of the senior categories, which we 
are talking about. We let 600 go. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean 35,000 ¢ 

Admiral Horttoway. No, sir. 

Captain Wiiu1ams. No, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Of the senior group we are talking about. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, the senior group. 

Admiral Hottoway. Oh, I have thousands of young j. g.’s and 
ensigns, Mr. Chairman, that are Reserve officers, but they are not in 
this discussion at all. 

Mr. Brooks. You r. i. f.’d 600 of them. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Under this? 

Admiral Hottoway. About 5 percent. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, you were going to explain when we met Saturday 
about r. i. fing this man who is an electronics engineer who is in 
the critical list and who is, by the way, in the Office of the Secretary of 
the Navy—wasn't he? 

Admiral Hottoway. I am not sure. I think we are prepared to 
speak to that. 

Mr. Brooks. Could you do that? I don’t know his name and don’t 
have the case before me. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would prefer not to use his name, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooks. I am not personally interested, excepting insofar as 
how your program was handled. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And in what way it may affect the Cordiner report. 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, one thing I will say before Commander 
Seelinger starts, Mr. Chairman: there are certain administrative 
releases we are making of Reserves who are twice passed over. That 
is a policy approved by the Secretary and recommended by me, and 
I consider it sound. 

Now, after those remarks, may Commander Seelinger comment upon 
this specific case ? 

Commander SEELINGER. Yes, sir. 

That officer was not an officer under the reduction in force. He was 
administratively separated by a program such as Admiral Hollo- 
way 

Mr. Brooks. A selection board. 

Commander Sze.incer. A selection board. 

Mr. Brooxs. He was not r. i. f.’d but he was separated by selection 
board action ? 

Commander Sre.rincer. Right. He would have been normally re- 
leased whether we had a reduction in force or not. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, have you released any radar or people in critical 
categories under ther. i. f.:ing program ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I will answer in general. Yes, we probably 
would have. 

As you know, what we need—you know where the valley is, Mr. 
Chairman, is in the grade of lieutenant, and in enlisted men it is in 
the second-class petty officer. That is where we are short of the 
numbers, in these technical ratings. 

Mr. Brooxs. You mean, then, that you have surpluses in these 
categories, but the surpluses are in the higher rank ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Where their usefulness is drawing to a close. 
When an officer becomes more senior, he is in a supervisory capacity. 
What we need are a greater number of people in the lower grades in 
these technical specialties. 

Mr. Brooxs. And where his usefulness is beginning to come to a 
gradual close, you prefer to get rid of them before their usefulness is 
completely closed ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, I would say in general that would be 
true, sir. 

I would like to take any specific case or any specific category and 
give you a rationalized communication on it. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, to be frank with you, I have not taken up these 
cases with your Department or the other departments because I 
thought they could best be handled as a group. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Rather than specifically. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, a government of law and not of 
personalities. 

Admiral Hotrtoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. But why, if a man has served you usefully and loyally 
for 16 years, should it be necessary, after that long tenure of service 
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to r. i. f. him, that is, to cut him out and not be able to carry him 
on until he is retired in 20-year retirement ? 

Admiral Hornoway. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can only repeat some 
of the representations I have made in the past. 

In the first place, the Navy has on fundamental concept about its 
people. 

We consider every man in the Navy a man-of-war’s man. No mat- 
ter what specialty he is in or what he does, and whether he is an 
udmiral or a seaman second class, when he goes aboard a ship in a 
man-of-war he suffers the same battle hazards, regardless. 

Then, when we have a reduction in force we not only spread that 
reduction across the board consistent with our needs as our forces are 
reduced, but we also try to make it as consistent, each category with 
the other, as possible. Because they are all combat personnel. 

There are none of them rear echelon people in the Navy. The ship 
is still a basic thing. 

Mr. Brooks. That is your answer to that? 

Admiral Hotnoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Then, let me ask you: when a man has put in 16 years, 
you know whether he is a good man for the Navy or not. And you 
are a good enough administrator, as a matter of fact, to get rid of 
them long before they are 16 years in the Navy if they are not good 
for the Navy, aren’t you? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would say to that—of course, that is a hard 
one, I will be candid, Mr. Chairman. We do use these Reserves when 
we need them, as we need them, as long as we need them. 

And I don’t think they have ever been misled. They know their 
tenure in time of cutback—which I had to execute under the directive 
and in a manner as prescribed by law. 

I did it with board action. And the number of 16-year people is 
not great. Every one of them that is close to their retirement is a 
source of genuine regret to me. 

But as we saw it, we did this whole job—and we have done it twice 
before in this way, Mr. Chairman—in the way of the greatest equity, 
the best return to the Navy and as fair as we can make it. Rs 

Mr. Brooks. I understand, too, that you did it under the present 
law. But suppose we change the law so that a man serving 16 years 
could be considered permanent, save for selection processes or for 
normal court-martial cases. Would the Navy look with disfavor 
on that sort of change, or would you help us to relieve these critical 
cases ? 

Admiral Hortoway. Mr. Chairman, in all fairness, I would be im- 
pelled to recommend to the Secretary against such a change. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, Mr. Ducander, you have questions, I know, on 
the Navy. 

Mr. Ducanver. Very well. 

Mr. Brooks. If it is all right with members of the committee, we 
will ask Mr. Ducander to follow it through. 

Mr. Hupprtestron. Mr. Chairman, I think one thing that may need 
a little clarification: Admiral, you mentioned there were 600 Reserve 
officers that were being r. i. f..d under this program and that. those 
600 came out of the 3,500 more senior officers. Now, that is not 5 
percent of the more senior officers. It runs something in the neigh- 
borhood of 17 percent of the more senior officers, but it may be 5 
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percent of the total number of Reserve officers. I just wanted that 
clarified for the record. 

Admiral Hottoway. I am sorry if my mathematics is out, sir. I 
would interpolate that I was the last class at the Naval Academy 
that was not taught the slide rule. [ Laughter. | 

So I am really not too good at figures. 

But, may I ask Commander Seelinger to take that, those numbers, 
sir? 

Commander See.ineer. On those numbers, there were 601 senior 
officers and 104 Reserve warrant officers. That is where the number 
of about 600 comes in—605. 

Mr. Huppixston. And that would be 5 percent of the total number 
of Reserve officers, rather than the percentage of the more senior 
officers / 

(Commander Seelinger nods. ) 

Mr. Huppesron. Is that where the 5 percent came from? It is 
5 percent of the total Reserve officer component ? 

Commander Sretincer. That would be right. 

Admiral Hotszoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Ducander, do you have some questions / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Holloway, how many of the 605 r. i. f.’d officers are TAR 
officers / 

Admiral Hottoway. May I ask one of my staff to answer that 
categorically / 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Captain WiiitaMs. 162. 

Admiral Hotitoway. 162. 

Mr. Ducanpber. 162. 

On July 17, 1957, you say you were notified by the Department of 
Defense of the r. i. f. program. 

Are you familiar with BuPers instruction 1001.10B, dated August 
12, 1957 ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I must be, because—I signed it, I know. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. [ Laughter. | 

Admiral Hotiroway. But I will not say I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Ducanprr. I would like to read to the committee a short 
paragraph, ] No. 5, of this BuPers instruction which was put out about 
a month— 

Mr. Buooxs. Just a minute. Can you gentlemen hear? Will you 
stand up, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; this Bupers instruction was issued just 
about a month after the Navy Department was advised of the De- 
partment of Defense reduction in force program. 

Paragraph 5 reads: “The TAR program”—that is training and ad- 
ministration reserves program—*provides a career pattern for Re- 
serve officers on active duty. The long-range plan envisions only TAR 
officers being retained on active duty in the grades of lieutenant com- 
mander and above. Officers selected for # AR designation may, there- 
fore, have a reasonable expectation of a gr atifying career in an ex- 
tremely important functional area of the X Navy ‘and m: Ly anticipate a 
promising opportunity to qualify for retirement upon completion of 
20 years active duty.’ 

Mr. Brooxs. Does that refer to Reserve officers ? 
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Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir; and 162 of those officers were r. i. f.’d. 

Mr. Brooks. What about that, Admiral ? 

Mr. Huppteston. 162 TAR officers 4 

Mr. Ducanperr. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. I do remember now, Mr. Duncander, what you 
read—of course, I sign all directives. I don’t try to memorize them, 
but I know them at the time. 

May I ask Capt. Alexander Jackson to speak to that one, sir? 

Mr. Brooks. Captain—would you come forward, Captain? We 
would like to be sure to hear you on that. 

a al Hottoway. Are you prepared to talk to this one? 

Captain Jackson. I think I can, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. All right. 

Captain Jackson. I can answer that, I think, sir. That was a long- 
range plan which was prepared as a course for naval reservists on 
active duty to follow, where they would have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for a suitable career. 

Of course, whenever we have a cut imposed on us by higher au- 
thority, then each officer, each Reserve officer on active duty must 
stand on his value to the Navy and on his performance: And with 
the numbers indicated there, the TAR officers stood up pretty well. 

Mr. Ducanper. But this was issued after the notification to the 
Navy Department that there would be a reduction in forcee—the Navy 
Department was notified—this was issued on August 12, and the Navy 
Department was notified on July 17. 

Captain Jackson. I can’t answer the date problem. But the plan 
was formulated long before the reductions in force became known to 
us. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the counsel yield at that point? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Wasn’t that directive subject to selection of those 
Reserve officers to be retained in the TAR program ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, that, of course, isn’t the way it reads, Mr. 
Devereux. It reads that he would have a gratifying experience and 
he could stay—he would have every probability of staying for 20 
years for retirement. 

Mr. Devereux. There is no assurance that he would stay. 

Mr. Ducanper. Well, no, sir; there is no—I think it goes back to 
what Senator Thurmond was speaking about this morning. These 
people are led by this, you see, to think that they have a 20-year career 
if they go into this TAR program, and still 162 were selected out. 

Mr. Brooxs. Will counsel yield further ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me it is more than that, that the Navy 
embarks on a certain program and these directives from higher au- 
thority prevent the Navy from following the program substantially 
as the Navy contemplated it when the directive was’ issued. 

So there is really a pulling two ways there, it would seem to me. 

Admiral Hottoway. It would certainly appear so, Mr. Chairman. 

I am trying to recollect—becanse I have made all these decisions 
on this personally and, as I say, I take full responsibility. 

One thing, of course, as you know, Mr. Ducander: The generation 
of the plan and the date on the letter—there is a good deal of space 
between. For instance, we got notice on the 17th and we went right 
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into general quarters on the reduction in the Reserve—how many 
would come out of the temporaries, how many out of the Reserves, 
and how many out of new procurement. 

As I remember—and I stand in my organization, I mean it stands 
subject to the charge of being out of line in the dating, the specific 
dates that you give. But as I recollect—and I will ask here to have 
it confirmed. As I recollect, I made the decision that the TARS had 
to stand up with all the other senior Reserves, that we couldn’t put 
anybody in a “bomb-proof” on this cutback. 

Now, it may look as if, and it does look as if, the timing is bad, the 
specific timing. I just throw myself on the committee for that. How 
that happened I don’t know. 

But I made the decision that the so-called TAR would have to 
take the cutback right along with the other senior Reserves who had 
served in many cases for 10 or more years. 

Mr. Ducanper. Did anyone in the Department of Defense ever 
suggest to you that if you made other dollar savings you wouldn't 
have to make a reduction of these Reserve officers, these 605 Reserve 
officers ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Not that I remember; not that I recall. 

Mr. Ducanver. Either officially or unofficially 4 

Admiral Hottoway. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Ducanper. Do you, Mr. Jackson ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Ducanper. Now, how many WAVE officers 

Admiral Hotitoway. I would say that I don’t deal unofficially. 

Mr. Ducanper. I was saying—in conversation. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Ducander, I can’t deal unofficially. I 
can’t accept unoflicial things of that sort, because I am a statutory 
officer and I demand it on the dotted line, and I wouldn’t move on 
the 17th until I got that thing on the 17th of July. 

’ Mr. Ducanner. Haw many WAVE officers are being r. i. f.’d¢ 

Admiral Hotioway. I will try to answer that—— 

Admiral Dornryn. It is4 WAVES to—— 

Commander Sre.tincer. Four, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Four. 

Admiral Dornin. Four WAVES, which is the same proportion of 
WAVES to other categories in the Navy. 

Mr. Ducanver. Do you have a board to review hardship cases ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We do, indeed. 

Mr. Ducanper. How many applications have been made to the 
board for a temporary retention ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Can you answer? 

Commander SEELINGER. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Commander Seelinger will answer that. 

Commander Sretincer. The board had as of the 17th of January 

received—taken the following action. It had received 111 requests 
of various natures—temporary extensions, complete cancelation, 30- 
day extensions, that is to come back with the ship from the Mediter- 
ranean and so on—111 requests which were disapproved. It had ap- 
proved 30 requests for extensions of various lengths and it now has 
47 pending before the board. 
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Mr. Ducanper. Would you consider it a compassionate request 
if an officer requested to be detained in Europe until the end of the 
school year ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes; and I have done it. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

Admiral Hottoway. I have done one case I remember just the other 
day. 

Mr. Ducanper. May I send over a case where the officer 

Admiral Hottoway. I would be delighted to receive it. 

Mr. Ducanper. I wanted to get one thing straight so we will be 
sure that we understand, Admiral Holloway, concerning Mr. Brooks’ 
inquiry about the 605 officers that are going out. Do I understand 
that whether they are assigned to a unit or not as they enter the 
Inactive Reserve, you will allow them to have 2 weeks of active duty 
until they can make 20 years ? 

Admiral Hotioway. I don’t believe I said 2 weeks of active duty. 
I said they can make their points in various ways. 

May I ask Captain Tacketn to speak to that, Mr. Ducander? 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir; they are free to make their points in 
any way they wish—by joining units, correspondence courses, active 
duty for training—any of those methods, 

Mr. Ducanper. Isn’t it a policy, though, that people who do not 
belong to a unit—that there are only a limited number that can get 
active duty for training annually ¢ 

Captain Jackson. You are speaking of active duty for training 
with pay ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes. 

Captain Jackson. But active duty for trainmg without pay will 
be available to any of them. 

Mr. Ducanper. Then, you can’t say whether these officers would 
be allowed to take active duty for training with pay ? 

Captain Jackson. Not every year; no, sir. 

Admiral Hotioway. I would add: As you know, Mr. Ducander, 
that isa matter of appropriations. 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. I have just so much money. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. And that is a matter of appropriation. But 
an officer who wants to get his points for retirement can do it. 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait just a minute. It is not entirely a matter of 
appropriations. It is also recommendation of the Navy. 

Admiral Hottoway. Of course. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do I understand the Navy would recommend enough 
money for those people? If Congress appropriated it, you would 
recommend it; is that right? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, we would 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, the Appropriations Committee said on 
the floor of the House last year, and we knew, there was not enough 
money being appropriated for the purposes needed, but the services 
would not ask for any additional money, and therefore there was no 
*ppeogrent ion for it, 

Do I understand, then, the Navy, as a policy, would ask for enough 
money from the appropriations to take care of these men, these officers 
who are r. i. f."d, so that they could finish their 20 years of retirement? 
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Admiral Hotroway. No, Mr. Chairman, I should not say that 
because I would be misleading you sdteinistietively. We would rec- 
ommend enough money based upon our empirical experience to take 
care of those that we think will ask for it and to the number which 
we think is desirable, that is, active duty with pay. 

Now, there are many other ways that these gentlemen can acquire 
their points. 

Even easier: We have Reserve officer schools all over the United 
States, which are one of the most successful programs of any of the 
Reserve programs. We have the correspondence courses. And we 
have active duty without pay, also. 

I would not in all conscience be able to recommend that we have 
enough money appropriated that everybody get 2 weeks active duty 
with | pay, pe sir, we don’t have the ships—we couldn’t employ 
them properly. 

Mr. Brooxs. Oh, I refer to recommending in this instance all of 
the r. i. f.’d officers ybody, but just merely the r. i. f.’d ones. 

Mr. Dueander. 

Mr. Ducanper. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson, are you a member of the Reserve Forces Policy Board ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ducanver. Was this matter of the r. i. f.'d officers brought up 
to the Reserve Forces Policy Board for advice? 

Secretary Jackson. I believe it was, Mr. Ducander. At the last 
meeting, unfortunately, I was not present. Is that what you had 
reference to? 

Mr. Ducanper. I didn’t have reference to any particular board. 

You don’t know when it was brought to the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board ? 

Secretary Jackson. No. I am sure it was brought to their atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Ducanper. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, it was only brought to the Reserve Forces Policy Board 
recently, and the Reserve Forces Policy Board is, by statute, the prin- 
cipal adviser to the Department of Defense, and these plans were 
put into operation before it was even brought to the Board. 

Mr. Brooks. To the attention of the Reserve Forces Polic vy Board. 

Mr. Ducanper. That isall Ihave. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. General Devereux has a question. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to clear this one thing up. 

In the papers that are executed when a Reserve officer comes on 
active duty, is there anything in there that clearly defines what his 
status is as to why he might be ordered to inactive duty, and so forth ? 

Admiral Hortoway. Mr. Devereux, may I ask the operating— 
Commander Seelinger can answer that, I believe, sir. 

Commander Srerncer. In an officer’s orders, when he comes to ac- 
tive duty, there is no specific contract as such unless he is given an 
active-duty agreement. 

Under existing instructions, BuPers instructions, the officer realizes 
that if he is serving beyond his initial obligation—that is, a young 
officer comes on for, 8 say, 3 years and wants to stay on beyond that, or 
in the case of the senior officers, who came on in Korea, and let’s say 
their obligation was 2 years as a lieutenant or lieutenant com- 
mander—— 
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Mr. Devereux. Yes, 

Commander Seetineer. They served their 2 years, They then had 
their option to select to stay on 1, 2, 3, 4, or for an indefinite time, in- 
definite meaning for a prolonged period. That officer had the right 
on 4 months’ notice to the Navy Department, to sever his active duty. 

Mr. Devereux. That is very definitely stipulated ¢ 

Commander SEetinGer. Yes, sir, in BuPers instructions, 

Mr. Devereux. They are given 4 months’ notice to change their 
occupation ¢ 

Commander Sre.incer. In other words, if they want to be released, 
they can request of the Navy Department to be released on 4 months, 
and we say it takes maybe up to 4 months to get a relief. If not, we 
will release them sooner. 

Mr. Devereux. And those who are being released are given 4 months 
before they are actually released / 

Commander See.incer. Yes, sir. 

In this r. i. f. letter here, the letters went out so the officer received 
it in hand in practically all cases at least 4 months ahead. 

Mr. Devereux. I might observe, Mr. Chairman, that these Reserve 
officers are given 4 months to find another occupation, whereas we 
members of the House of Representatives are only given 2 months. 

| Laughter, | 

Mr. Brooxs. That is something you might look into, General. 

| Further laughter. | 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask one more question Admiral, while you are 
here: 

Under the order of the Bureau of Personnel, which Mr. Ducander 
read, a part of it, how will these TAR officers be treated in the future; 
will they be treated under the terms of your order, or your directive, 
or will they be handed the r. i. f. program ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, if I were to continue, I would 
be inclined to tell the Secretary that I propose in any major cut to 
put the TARS right up along with the rest of them. 

Mr. Brooks. So they will be treated the same as all the others? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir; all the senior Reserves, 

I don’t believe that any of the Reserves should be placed in a par- 
ticular advantage over the other, in a bombproof. 

Now, that is subject to further review and study. I beg, you will 
recognize this as my Own view without too much profound study. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Admiral. We appreciate your 
help very much. 

Now, sitting beside you there is our Assistant Secretary. He has 
been very quiet. He has been taking in everything that has occurred. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have any statement you would like to make 
to the committee ? 

Secretary Jackson. I wouldn’t think so, Mr. Chairman. I am 
obliged to you for your offer. I believe, however, that the Secretary 
and the Admiral have quite adequately covered the ground. 

Mr, Brooks. You are in charge of manpower ind personnel and 
Reserves ¢ 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. We are glad to have you here. 
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I think the record ought to show that you have been here constantly 
through these hearings, and you have shown an active interest in 
them. 

Secretary Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. Are we going to permit questions to be asked ? 

Mr. Brooks. To the Seorstary i 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris, you have a question ? 

Mr. Morris. One question. 

Since you do occupy the position that you do occupy, I would like 
to ask you this question, Mr. Secretary : 

I have written this out rather hurriedly and I am sure it could be 
better worded. But it tries to get the idea across. 

If a reservist has been on active duty for a period of at least 10 
years and if he requests a Regular commission, which is not given 
im, then he cannot be separated except in the same manner as a 

Regular officer? 

Now, would you or would you not comment on whether or not that 
in your judgment would be a good change in the law ? 

Secretary Jackson. Well, sir, my immediate reaction would be that 
I would not be inclined to consider it a good change in the law. 

Perhaps I should enlarge a bit on that, because it seems to approach 
a situation where we are saying, in effect, that Reserves, after a cer- 
tain time, shall have guaranteed tenure. 

It has been my understanding at least that the reservist has not been 
accorded tenure by the Congress and probably desirably so; that if 
a person wants to make a career of the Armed Forces, he should 
fish or cut bait.and become a Regular. 

Mr. Morris. In this instance, he would be applying for a Regular 
commission, but it would be refused him. And he has been in for 
10 years or some—whatever time might be agreed upon. He made 
a good officer. And you could get rid of him by a cuort-martial if 
it were justified or if he had been twice up for "promotion and had 
failed, and, in other instances, as listed in your criteria for releasing 
regular officers 

I don’t know. I don’t want to argue with you. You know a lot 
more about the details of it than I do. But, from an overall pic- 
ture, it seems to me that the Reserve needs some kind of a guaranty 
of tenure. Because I feel very strongly about the matter, I don't 
believe that anybody in the whole United States has any higher respect 
for the Regular services, generally, than I do. And I mean that 
from the bottom of my heart. I am not trying to polish the apple 
for anybody. I have a high regard for our services, all of them, the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Marines, and all that. But we 
all make mistakes, all of us, and all of us are subject at times to just 
criticism. 

It seems to me we are doing what I would consider almost an ir- 
reparable injury to our Nation by treating the reserves as if they were 
sort of stepchildren. 

I just don’t believe it is true. 

I believe we ought to give more attention to the welfare of the 
reserves than we have. 
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Mr. Brooks. Well, I think this, just as an observation : 

If a Reserve officer is on active duty for 10 years and he puts in 
his application for a Regular commission, under that type of think- 
ing, if he is turned down, he better look around right away for another 
job, because he is subject to severance at any time. 

Mr. Morris. Surely. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t think he should be subject to severance if he 
does everything that he can possibly do, for that long a period. It 
seems to me there ought to be a guaranty of tenure in the law. I 
realize it is not in the law now. I am talking about prospective law. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and Admiral. 
We have one more witness this afternoon—oh, Mr. Burns wanted to 
ask you a question. 

Mr. Burns. One question, Admiral. This is for the sake of the 
record. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. I understood you to say earlier you did not apply the 
r. i. f. to two parts of the Navy—CIO and Air Intelligence, and 
yet, just a moment ago, your statement would say that the application 
was across the board. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would say 

Mr. Burns. I am merely trying to aa the record out. 

Admiral Hotnoway. Let us put it this way, sir. We protected 
certain critical lists. I don’t believe there was any category that didn’t 
have at least a few releases to it. 

Mr. Burns. I wanted to make sure that that was straight in the 
record, 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burns. Because, earlier, you said they were not. 

Admiral Hotnoway. Yes, sir. We did protect them and, mstead 
of going up a proportionate amount from the bottom, we kept enough 
to keep essential programs going. But I don’t believe, to the best 
of my fenpertadlas: there was any category that we didn’t take somebody 
out of. Everybody bore their weight—some of the burden of this 
cutback. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. And you, too, Mr. Secretary. I appreciate your com- 
ing, all of you, here as a witness. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you. 

Mr. Brooks. We have one more witness who, I think, we can hear 
inashort order. It is Colonel Carlton, of the ROA. Colonel Carlton 
is accompanied by Major Manchester. 

Colonel, in fairness to you, we are in this shape: If we don’t hear 
you this afternoon, we won’t be able to hear you for some time. The 
full committee will take over with these missile hearings. 

And, also, in fairness to you, General Devereux has a speaking 
engagement tonight, and he has a few miles to put on his car before 
he makesthatengagement. That isthe situation. 

We will hear you if you wish to proceed. We will hear you briefly. 

Colonel Cartron. Mr. Chairman, this will take a very few minutes. 

I should like to ask the indulgence of the committee to put into 
the record the prepared statement which I have made. 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the Reserve Officers 
Association is grateful for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee to discuss certain aspects of the reduction in forces of the 
Armed Forces. 

We have been particularly ——— because we have deep con- 
victions that sudden cutback in personnel, particularly the officer 
personnel of the standing for Be was or —— and went into effect at 
the wrong moment in history, that the r. i. f. had not been preceded 
by advance planning, and that it was oat ‘carried out in an orderly 
manner, with the complete and clear understanding of those most 
affected—the Reserve officers who were relieved of duty just short of 
qualifying for earned and merited retirement—some of them less than 
1 month short of that qualification. The files of ROA, and your own 
files, are full of cases of individual hardship brought about by this 
sudden, apparently unplanned, and ruthless cutback. There are cases 
of contra Aietion there are cases of evident unfairness; there are cases 
of outrageously unfair discrimination. 

The ROA believes not only that inequities weighing against the 
reserves have been compounded, but that not a single national interest 
has been served. It is our view, rather, that great injury has been 
done, not alone to national security, which is the basis for our chief 
concern, but to the good faith and reputation of our Government. 

We are told that the cutback was ordered to save dollars. We 
contend that savings, if any, have been relatively negligible. But, 
even if we have saved a few dollars, which in the long run is doubtful, 
we have suffered tremendous loss in prestige, in morale, in confidence, 
assurance, or spirit of our armed services. The uncertainties in which 
the remaining reservists, still serving in the standing force, must live 
from day to ‘day is an abuse their Government rightly should spare 
patriotic and conscientious citizen reservists—or servicemen from any 
component. But we are not here today, Mr. Chairman, to call names 
and to aim recriminations at the leadership of our Defense Establish- 
ment. You know too well the identity of the problem; your con- 
stituents and our members have emphasized, and your own studies 
have spotlighted, the numerous varying instances and degrees of 
inequity. 

What we hope to do is to offer some constructive criticism and to 
suggest avenues which may lead ° aenion of the problems and pre- 
clusion of any future “erash” r. i. f. programs implying dangers to 
our security and injustice to ¢ can ‘who deserve better at the hands 
of their Government. 

The Armed Forces of the United States include at the present time 
nearly 400,000 officers. Of these some 200,000, or fully 60 percent, are 
Reserve officers serving on extended active duty. Our present force, 
which is serving as a deterrent to aggression throughout the world 
and, thus, is protecting our liberties and our way of life just as surely 
as our citizen force does in wartime, is aetaae. Senta, substan- 
tially in the traditional American pattern. 

In support of this standing force is a trained Active Reserve, com- 
posed virtually 100 percent of citizen-reservists, ready to go into 
action in case the standing force must be strengthened to meet an 
emergency. In the event of complete mobilization of our manpower 
to thwart an aggressive enemy movement, the forces upon which 
this country must rely again, as historically, will be about 98 per- 
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cent from the ranks of citizens, as distinguished from professional 
or career military personnel. So we contend, Mr. Chairman, that 
deepest concern for the welfare of the reservist—those who have 
served and those who are to serve—must be evidenced by our Govern- 
ment at all times. We believe the r. i. f. program has been a serious 
miscarriage of justice, and a failure to recognize that principle of 
responsibility. 

OA has noted with great satisfaction and pride that this com- 
mittee, and the Congress as a whole, apparently is determined to face 
up to this obligation to the reservist, as are many in the officer and 
leader corps of the services. 

May we suggest that right cannot completely be served except by 
reversing the present steps, restoring to duty every reservist recently 
dropped under the r. i. f. program, and resuming the pre-r. i. f. 
status quo, pending a new, broad survey of the Nation’s military 
needs. Then we feel what should be done is to review Regulars 
and Reserves alike, and save for continued service to the country 
every man who is needed and who is qualified, regardless of whether 
he is Reserve or Regular. 

It cannot be denied that the Reserves have borne the brunt of the 
reduction in force because different rules apply to Reserves and 
Regulars. Perhaps Congress might wish to rewrite the rules to 
include a single standard, and that linked only to the vital considera- 
tions of national security. 

The chairman of the Armed Services Committee, Hon. Carl Vin- 
son, and the chairman of this subcommittee, Hon. Overton Brooks, 
exhibited statesmanship in exercising their offices and responsibilities 
to seek a halt to this r. i. f. program. 

You know that the cutback program was in the wind when Con- 
gress adjourned last August, but we were not aware of its full 
extent nor of the ruthlessness to be applied. There were persistent 
rumors that the meat ax would be wielded as soon as the Congress left 
town, and that the deed would be done before Congress could return. 
That certainly seems to have been the case. 

Simple and rapid calculation also will readily show that al- 
though the cutbedk has been carried out in the name of economy, it 
actually has proved a costly and extravagant operation, with vir- 
Poem | no savings whatsoever insofar as the taxpayer is concerned. 
Mr. Chairman, you will recall the circumstances under which Reserve 
officers, representing the bulk of our trained military leadership, 
responded to a call for continued service at the conclusion of World 
War II. They remained on duty because their Government asked 
them to do so. There was insufficient planning for the release of these 
officers at an unforeseeable future date. 

The first real cutback in the standing force was made in 1949 and 
1950. But many of these officers hardly had adjusted themselves 
to civilian life before the aggression in Korea was launched, and to 
our weakened force was hurried back these officers, most of them 
without their consent. Recognizing the injustices visited upon 
civilian-reservists at that time, this committee brought out the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, known as the Brooks bill in honor of the 
chairman of this committee, and likewise known to ROA and re- 
servists everywhere as the Magna Carta of the Reserves. It may be 
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that now is the time for the Congress again to act, and just as you 
did in 1952 when you laid down ground rules for the recall to active 
duty of Reserve officers, you now face the obligation of specifying 
ground rules for their release from active duty. 

ROA suggests the authorities of the Defense Establishment them- 
selves have the major and priority obligation to seek a solution to 
this many-faceted problem. We suggest, however, that consideration 
be given to this formula: 

Amend the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 as follows: 

There is herewith created a grade immaterial. Officers with 15 or more years 
Federal active duty who are involuntarily released from active duty due to 
reduction in force may be transferred to grade immaterial. Officers serving 
in this grade are not eligible for temporary promotions. 

At the same time amend the Grade Authorization Act of 1954 as 
follows: 

Officers serving in grade immaterial are not charged against the authorization 
numbers in grade as provided in this law. 

Your committee might also consider an amendment to the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 which would eliminate authority to make tem- 
porary promotions in peacetime. The temporary promotion his- 
torically has been a wartime expedient, and was never intended merely 
as a step to giving an officer an increase in pay. 

The advantages to the Nation, and to the services, through such an 
amendment seem to us to be obvious. 

There are other steps which may be taken under consideration to 
avoid undue hardships in reductions in force in the future. 

Suggestions have been made that instead of releasing higher rank- 
ing officers, in order to save money, they be given the choice of re- 
maining on duty in a reduced grade. Many officers would elect this 
step in preference to release prior to qualifying for retirement. We 
also have passed on to the committee for study the proposal that 
special numbers of warrant officer grades be created to retain for a 
short time, until retirement, officers who are facing release under a 
ri ft prosram. Officers would prefeg such a step to being forced to 
apply for enlisted grades in order to s@lvage their retirement rights. 

Consideration likewise should be given to proposals to amend the 
Reserve Officer Personnel Act, to reduce from 18 years to 16 years 
the amount of service required to insure an officer remaining on duty 
until he completes minimum time, 20 years, for retirement. 

Many other avenues are open to the services, and to this committee, 
to restore the morale, efficiency, and esprit to the officer corps of the 
standing force and the Reserves. We are confident that this committee 
will not desist from its present labors, nor be diverted from the issues 
at hand, until full justice is done to the citizen-reservist who deserves 
the best at the hands of his Government. 

Preliminary thereto, I would like to make 3 or 4 minutes of remarks 
which I think are pertinent. 

In the first place, as you know, the Reserve Officers Association has 
been in existence for 36 years, and throughout its history the ROA’s 
one aim has to be to support adequate military forces to defend this 
country, and.our only stated constitutional objective has been to serve 
the interests of national security. 

Now, may I say, Mr. Chairman, if the Congress, in this age of sput- 
niks and missiles and nuclear weapons, decides that this Nation doesn’t 
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need the Reserves, we would be the first to welcome this very happy 
millennium and to put our uniforms in mothballs from now on. 

Additionally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize the fact that 
the ROA is not seeking a quarrel with the Regular services. The 
Reserves feel very strongly that we are a component, integral part of 
the Regular services. 

Many of the high-ranking officers, as well as civilian authorities in 
the Regular services, enjoy our confidence, and we enjoy their con- . 
fidence, I think. We deal with them. We have a very happy rela- 
tionship. We have no quarrel with any of the officers who have ap- 
peared before this committee. We do disagree with them on some 
policies that they have followed. 

We think, understandably, that during this short hearing there has 
been an understandable reluctance, really to pin down the origin of 
this r. i. f. We don’t think it has a military genesis. And I am sure 
it is not necessary for me to call the name of the Government agency 
which gave birth to what we consider a very dangerous program. 

Now, there are 2 or 3 points I would like to make, and I will make 
them very quickly. The first thing: The only thing that needs to be 
considered in connection with this is the reduction-in-force program 
carried out in the interest of national security. We question that. 

It would be very interesting, also, if this committee could find out— 
and this pertains to the statement that Senator Thurmond made this 
morning, and the question that Mr. Devereux asked several times dur- 
ing the day—as to how many officers were relieved before the end of the 
period of service which they had been promised, that is before the 
expiration of their categories. 

I know there have been some who had been signed up to serve, say, 
3 years, who were cut off and released within 60 days of the receipt of 
their notice, and far in advance of the end of that 3-year period. 

I think it would be interesting for this committee to delve into and 
perhaps to arrive at some conclusion as to whether the method of 
judging by the records is an adequate way to judge a man’s perform- 
ance. In the Army, for instance, we have had numerous cases where 
the OEI, that is the Officers’ Efficiency Index, has been diluted some- 
what by judging a public relations officer who has been required because 
he was good in that field to serve only in that field, but to judge also on 
his combat infantry experience, of which he had none. 

We think it is subject to commentary, too, that, after 17 years, within 
the last year, suddenly, a great many Reserve officers in the grade of 
colonel and lieutenant colonel became inefficient and their efficiency 
index has suddenly gone way down, and they become very inferior 
officers, whereas 4 or 5 years ago they were superior officers. 

Now, the one important thing I think this committee is interested in 
arriving at is a permanent solution, so that in the future the Reserve 
officers who constitute somewhere between 60 to 75 percent of the stand- 
ing forces can have some understanding of what they can expect from 
their service. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, the word has gotten around 
among the Reserve officers that military duty is very hazardous from a 
security standpoint, and that nobody can accept active duty with any 
assurance, even though the commanding officer under whom an officer 
may serve may say “Yon are very valuable to me, I may want you for 
a long time, I am going to keep you as long as I can”—he may not know 
whether he can keep him 60 days or whether he can keep him 30 days. 
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In my prapened statement, which a number of officers in the ROA 
have wor on, and it represents some considerable thinking, we 
have several suggestions for permanent solution. 

First, may I just mention very briefly, and, incidentally, in connec- 
tion with the notices, the Army, Navy, and Air Force have all given 
different notices. The Navy had the most liberal policy of giving offi- 
cers 120 days’ notice. The Army gave 60. The Air Force gave 90. 

But in the consideration of possible remedies for the future, we have 
suggested several. 

ne we have suggested would be a simple amendment to the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, to create the grade immaterial, so they would 
be placed in this grade and placed in the pipeline working toward 
retirement within 2 or 8 years. 

The Government would retain their services. They would be out of 
the stream of promotions. The Government would not have the ex- 
pense of their readjustment pay, their travel pay, and various other 
expenses in connection with sending them home and getting them out, 
and in many cases where they had a year or two for enlisted service in 
order to qualify for retirement, their reenlistment bonus. 

Of course, they would go out within 2 or 3 years and the Govern- 
ment eventually would save that money. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say, exc ept to reiterate that the 
only reason that we are battling for the Reserves is simply because we 
believe that this country needs its Reserve officers. 

And we believe we are going to need them in the future. 

Again, let me say that the ROA stands only on that one promise, 
and we will happily retire from the military picture whenever it be- 
comes in the national interest to do so. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much, Colonel Carlton. 

Questions ? 

General. 

Mr. Devereux. Colonel, I like particularly your statement about 
how the services, particularly the Army, arrives at the conclusion as 
to which officer is going to be relieved. 

It seems to me, as I gathered from a trip abroad just recently where 
I questioned many of them, it looks just like it is an IBM operation 
and that the field commanders are not consulted in any way whatsoever. 

Contrariwise, with the Air Force, they have constituted boards with- 
in the field commands to review some of these cases so that they will 
be able to give perhaps an evaluation of the officer and so on. 

I think the Army could do a lot better than they have in that respect. 

That is simply an observation that I have. 

Now, it is true that the Reserve Officers Association went along and 
approved of the legislation we enacted a few years ago with respect 
to the severance pay ; is that not so? 

Colonel Carron. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. At that time, I-heard no objection from the Reserve 
Officers Association on that, in that specific area. 

Colonel Cartton. We have no quarrel with the Readjustment P 
Act, except possibly it could be a little bit more liberal. We think 
that this situation now fully justifies the Readjustment Pay Act and 
the rehabilitation pay or the readjustment pay which these officers are 
drawing. We think they are at least entitled to that. 
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Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Cartron. They would—let me say, they would prefer to 
stay on active duty even at a lower rank, in order to continue their 
career. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, that legislation was enacted, of course, in 
anticipation of the situation we find ourselves in today. 

Colonel Carron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. That is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel, however, there is this about it, as it strikes 
me. I suppose when you refer to readjustment, you are also referring 
to what I have been calling severance pay ¢ 

Colonel Cartron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. And under that bill, which this committee handled, 
too, and we held hearings on it, we knew that cases would come up 
where a man, especially under a contract with the services, might not 
be needed for the full term of his contract as a Reserve officer. You 
would then sever him and pay him severance pay. 

But now the man that this falls heaviest on is not the man who is 
under contract for 3 or 5 years—no, he has a limited term and at the 
end of that term he will be through. But the man who has an indefi- 
nite appointment, and after he reaches a certain period, that man then 
begins to have a hope that he can go through to retirement. And 
knowing it is indefinite, there is no stated time of termination. That 
is correct ; isn’t it ? 

Colonel Cartron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Therefore, the severence falls hardest on that man who 
has reached a point where he has a hope of a permanent tenure, as 
an officer on active duty. 

Now, it does occur to me, it is not going to be a matter of econom 
to sever men from service who have done a good job, as has been testi- 
fied, and who have been on duty 16 and 17 and 1714 years—it is not 
going to be a matter of economy to cut them off then, merely saving 
the pay for 2 years or 3 years active duty. Isn’t that true? 

Colonel Caruton. Yes, sir. 

And you not only lose that money, but you lose the services of this 
man, because somebody has to do the job he has been doing. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. 

Colonel Caruton. Incidentally, we knew of one case where an 
officer, a colonel, who had been a high ranking staff officer, was 
r. i. fd. He went back and took his old enlisted rank as a master 
sergeant. 

The commanding officer and the chief of staff were both out of 
town, and for several days this master sergeant was the acting chief 
of staff of a post. 

Of course, he wasn’t sitting in the seat, but everybody in the post 
recognized that he knew more about what was going on than anybody 
else. So he was running the post. 

Mr. Brooks. We were told—— 

Colonel Cariron. It would have been a great loss to have lost that 
master sergeant. 

Mr. Brooxs. We were told this, when we asked that this be held up 
until the committee could investigate the matter, that if these men 
who are being terminated under the r. i. f. program had been carried 
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on until July in this fiscal year, actually money would have been 
saved in the fiscal year to the armed services. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Therefore, it is not a question of loss of money in this 
fiscal year. On the contrary, we lost money by severing this group. 
And then we lost the services also. Isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Carron. Yes, sir; you are entirely correct. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I make this very short observa- 
tion, right in line with what you are saying? 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. In my judgment—I can only speak for myself—when 
a@ reservist is on active duty and has been for a period of a number of 
years, 10 years or more, or 15 or whatever time you might fix but I 
would say not greater than 10, and where he himself wants to stay in 
and asks for a commission to stay in, he is in fact a career person, 
definitely. I don’t care what you call him, he is a career person and 
he ought to be protected as a career person. 

Colonel Cartton. 1714 years military service is a long time. 

Mr. Brooks. Colonel, we appreciate your coming here and we ap- 

reciate the fine, patriotic service that you and the ROA are render- 
ing the country. 

Colonel Carttron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. May I ask one more question. 

Mr. Brooxs. General Devereux. 

General Devereux. Colonel, then you would perhaps be in favor of 
creating extra numbers in rade for those people? 

Colonel Cariron. Extra numbers in grade. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Colonel Carutron. Well, what we proposed in connection with that 
amendment that I suggested was that these officers be permitted to 
serve beyond the grade authorizations, that they not be charged 
against the Grade Authorization Act. 

Mr. Devereux. That is the same thing as extra numbers in grade. 

Colonel Carton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. You prefer that over reducing of the severance age 
from 18 to 16 years? 

Colonel Caruron. Well, that is a suggestion that we make, too, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Frankly, we think that the Defense Department and the services 
have the primary responsibility to meet this issue. We think it is 
very important for the Nation that the dislocations and the hard- 
ships, as well as the loss in morale to our services, be avoided in the 
future, and we think that the suggestions we make—we have talked 
to the services about them and they are considering them. 

Mr. Brooxs. The committee will study your suggestions very care- 
fully. Did you have any questions, Mr. Ducander ? 

Mr. Ducanner. No, sir; thank you. 

Mr. Brooxs. If there are no further questions, then, we will hear 
no more witnesses. And I may say for the purposes of the subcom- 
mittee, that it is my purpose to ask for an executive meeting of the 
subcommittee sometime next week, at 9:30 perhaps, and then we will 
go over this and decide what if any action the subcommittee wishes 
to take. 
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At this time I would like to place in the record the letter which the 
Secretary of Defense has sent to us as of the date January 18. 

If there is no objection, it becomes a part of the record. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 18, 1958. 
Hon. Cart VINson, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have received your letter of January 10, 1958, recom- 
mending that the involuntary release of officers to effect a reduction in force 
be stopped. 

The decision, and I believe it to be a correct one, to reduce the officer strength 
was made only after careful consideration. This decision has been implemented 
and many officers have already left the service. To stop action now would be 
manifestly unjust to officers already separated, would hurt many awaiting sepa- 
ration who have made job commitments, and would increase the uncertainty of 
those who have been notified but would be held over to some indefinite date for 
an unknown decision. 

I assure you, Mr. Chairman, this is a problem which has sorely vexed me. 
Reductions in any force—military or civilian—are not easily made. I share 
with you the concern for those men who must leave the service, but I must also 
be concerned with what I consider to be in the best interest of our Armed Forces 
and to the individuals who remain in them. 

I believe we have done everything possible to ease the number of and the 
impact upon those involuntarily released. However, in the interest of fairness 
to all, it is impracticable to stop the involuntary release of Reserve officers who 
have received their notification. 

I appreciate your concern but I know you will understand our position. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Nem M. McExrroy. 


Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, I have three communications to be 
inserted in the record. 
(The communications are as follows:) 


CoLoRApDO Sprineas, Coro., January 17, 1958. 
Senator Gorpon L. ALLorr, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Your attention is directed to hearing scheduled by Representative Overton 
Brooks on Saturday concerning policies Defense Department toward retirement 
of Reserve officers with years of service. Colorado Springs chapter Reserve 
Officers Association will appreciate your efforts in presenting facts as they 
pertain to Reserve officers in Colorado. The present policy has a detrimental 
effect on Reserve officers located at Fort Carson and other military installations 
as well as Reserve officers in the Ready Reserve. 

CoLtoraDpo Springs CHAPTER, RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
ALEXANDER J. ONUFROOK, 
Major, United States Army Reserve, Secretary-Treasurer. 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 18, 1957. 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Armed Services Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: There has come to my attention a case wherein a 
qualified naval pilot has been notified that he is to be summarily released from 
the naval service after 17 years of pilot service and just 5 or 6 weeks before he 
can qualify for pension benefits. The circumstances are such as to be almost 
unbelievable, and to me they are clearly unconscionable. 

The serviceman to whom I refer participated in fighting engagements in the 
Korean encounter ; has had 3,200 hours of flying time, 500 of which have been in 
jet planes ; has had 131 carrier landings in propeller planes in World War II, and 
95 carrier landings in jet airplanes in the Korean war. And this cites only a few 
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of the pertinent facts which should be taken into consideration. The enclosed 
communication from John J. Mulvaney covers this particular case more fully. 

I cannot express too strongly my revulsion at top echelon levels. It borders 
on the unmoral. 

It is my understanding that you, as chairman of Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Armed Services Committee, intend to have official hearings covering the order 
which produces such results. Having faith in the Congress, I think that other 
Members will feel the same as I do, and trust that your committee will find the 
necessary means to either revoke the order or, at least, modify it so that it will 
not have such dire effects. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
HERMAN P, EBERHARTER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., November 6, 1957. 


Hon. HerMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
United States Congressman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN EBERHARTER: I wish to make an appeal to you, as a United 
States Congressman, in behalf of my nephew, Comdr. Alfred W. Magee, Jr., United 
States Naval Reserve, serial No. 113053. 

As you know, the Defense Department of the United States Government re- 
cently issued a ruling wherein military men who do not have 18 years’ service 
will be released from the armed services. Commander Magee will have completed 
17 years of service on April 23, 1958, and has received notice that he will be 
released from the naval service on or before March 1, 1958. This would be a 
matter of only 5 to 6 weeks’ longer service to make him eligible for military 
pension. 

By releasing Commander Magee, a married man with 5 children, the eldest 13 
years of age, without any consideration whatsoever, it will create a hardship for 
him and his family. 

I fully understand the circumstances and conditions under which this new 
ruling was made by the Defense Department in Washington, but cannot help 
feel that it is an unjust ruling insofar as it applies to those men who have given 
up their civilian life for such a long period of time and receive no consideration 
when it involves such a short period of time to make them eligible for military 
pension. 

If it is possible, I will most certainly be appreciative and grateful for anything 
you can do for Commander Magee toward retaining him in the United States 
Naval Reserve until he reaches his full 18 years of military service. He is more 
than willing to be retained in some other capacity if his present duties at the 
Naval Air Force, Atlantic Fleet, in Norfolk, Va., are to be eliminated. 

I am attaching hereto a copy of Commander Magee’s service record, for verifica- 
tion of the above facts, as to time element, and trust you will take this case under 
your kind consideration. Anything you can do to alleviate this situation will be 
gratefully appreciated by Commander Magee and his family. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. MULVANEY. 


SERVICE Recorp oF Compr. ALFRED W. MaGeg, Jrz., USNR, Sertar No. 113053 


April 23, 1941: Entered service as a seaman, second class (V-5) at Floyd 
Bennett Field, N. Y. 

August 1, 1941: Became an aviation cadet at Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

April 22, 1942: Commissioned an ensign and received wings. Date of rank 
was February 9, 1942. Served as flight instructor at NAS, Jacksonville, Fla., 
until April 1943. Promoted to lieutenant (junior grade) in March 19438. 

June 1943: Assigned to Fighting Squadron 2. 

October 1943: Went overseas to Pacific. In November 1943, was assigned to 
Fighting Squadron 25 aboard the U.S. 8S. Cowpens (CVL 25). Served in combat 
with VF 25 in five campaigns from November 1943 to July 1944. Shot down 
one aircraft and participated in an estimated 20 strikes on enemy-held installa- 
tions. Flew an estimated 300 hours combat. Promoted to lieutenant April 
1944. 
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After a brief retraining period, was assigned to Fighter Bomber Squadron 8, 
in January 1945, as operations officer. This squadron deployed to the Pacific 
in May 1945. I returned home at the end of the war. 

I applied for United States Navy in October 1945 and was ordered to active 
duty in December, after a 60-day terminal leave. 

January 1946: Assigned to staff of commander Fleet Air Wing 5 as gunnery 
and training officer. In June 1946, was promoted to lieutenant commander. 
Upon making inquiry, was notified I was not selected for United States Navy. 
From September 1946 until July 1948, I held the job of communications officer 
on the staff of the commander Fleet Air Wing 5. 

July 1948: Assigned to advance training command as assistant to the officer 
in charge of advance training unit 4 in Corpus Christi, Tex. The unit instructed 
students in F—4-U aircraft in carrier attack squadron tactics. 

November 1950: Assigned to Fighter Squadron 71 as executive officer. 
Checked out in jets. This squadron deployed to the Pacific and Korean war 
in May 1952 aboard the U. S. S. Bon Homme Richard (CV 31). We returned 
home in January 1953. 

July 1953: Assigned to staff of chief of Naval Air Reserve training in Glen- 
view, Ill., as VF-type training officer. 

March 1956: Assigned to staff of commender Fleet Logistics Air Wing Atlantic 
Continental in Patuxent River, Md., as aircraft ferry coordinator and assistant 
director of operations. 

July 1957: Assigned to staff of commender Naval Air Force, Atlantic Fleet, 
in Norfolk, Va. 

Decorations: 4 Air Medals, 2 Navy unit citations, 5 Pacific area campaigns, 
2 Korean campaigns. 

Flight experience: 3,200 hours total flight time, mostly single-engine fighters ; 
500 hours jet time. Qualified in single-engine seaplanes, prop single-engine 
fiighters and attack aircraft, most latest jets, several models of light multi- 
engine prop aircraft. One hundred and thirty-one carrier landings in props in 
World War II, 95 carrier landings in jets in Korean war. 


CLEVELAND, On10, January 14, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. VAN Zanpt: I am one of a group of 502 officers in the rank 
of commander, USNR, who has been ordered to inactive duty on the ist of 
Mareh 1958 incident to substantial reduction in naval personnel strength. 

On the ist of March 1958, I will have been on continuous active duty for a 
period of 16 years and 11 months. I volunteered for srevice in December 1940 
and was ordered to report for active duty in April 1941. During my naval 
service I saw action in World War II as a pilot in a dive-bombing squadron 
in the Solomon Island area and later as a pilot in a fighter squadron attached 
to carriers. 

My combat record is average to above average. I hold 3 commendations for 
personal conduct in action and citations for participation in 7 major actions 
during World War II. From November 1945 to August 1955 I was a member 
of the Naval Air Reserve Training Command. My most recent duty has been 
as a plane commander of a Radar Super Constellation in a squadron based on 
Guam and operating with the 7th Fleet off the China coast. 

Most Reserve officers presently on active duty with 12 or more years’ service 
have outstanding records for performance and general capability. In the past 
7 years Reserve officers have been subjected to 5 screening boards for retention 
on active duty and also selection boards for promotion. There could be few, 
if any, officers in the subject group with substandard records. This fact is 
admitted by the Chief of Naval Personnel in his letters to officers being 
involuntarily released. 

In other years (the most recent in 1957) I have received letters from this 
same Chief of Naval Personnel inviting Reserve officers, like myself, to remain 
on active duty and requesting every effort be made to encourage junior officers 
to extend on active duty beyond their period of obligated service. While I do 
not choose to criticize the wisdom of those in higher authority, I do feel there 
is a lacking of the traditional justice and full understanding, individually and 
collectively, in the present release of long-service Reserve officers. 
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The majority of the group of subject officers ordered for release have close to 
or better than 17 years of active duty. With the established service policy of 
retaining for 20 years any individual who has attained 18 years of active service, 
this order in effect means that officers, like myself, are released within 1 year 
or less of the date on which we could reasonably expect to qualify for retirement. 

A Reserve officer retained on active duty in excess of 15 years and who has 
passed 3 or more competitive selection boards for such retention, must be in- 
dividually valuable to the service of this country. This can be illustrated in 
my case as follows. My last squadron had a complement of 5 Radar Super 
Constellation aircraft used in airborne early warning. Out of 42 pilots assigned 
there were only 5 qualified plane commanders including myself. When I was 
detached, as a result of this cutback, it left one aircraft operationally grounded 
for lack of a qualified plane commander, and just prior to my detachment the 
squadron was notified that additional aircraft had been assigned and were 
awaiting pickup on the west coast. The pickup of these aircraft will be de- 
layed until additional plane commanders are transferred into the squadron. 

In this same squadron there are approximately 40 junior Reserve officers 
who are serving their 3 years of obligated military duty, some of whom are 
anxious for early release since it is not their intention to make the service 
their career. It is difficult, indeed, to convince these junior officers that 
they should extend on active duty when they see their squadron operations 
officer involuntarily released from active duty just short of retirement. 

The Reserve officer with more than 16 years of active duty has reached a 
point where he must of necessity count on the service as a career and for 
retirement. In my own case I do not welcome the idea of beginning a new 
career after devoting my life thus far to the Navy. However, I am confident 
that I can do so. I chose the life of a Navy pilot while I was a student and 
prior to the outbreak of World War II. I love the Navy, its life and purpose, 
and feel that my usefulness to the Navy has not ended. 

President Eisenhower, in his recent state of the Union address, listed as two 
of the points he considers mandatory for action: (1) an adequate system of 
early warning against attack with more qualified standby crews trained in 
this specialty, and (2) a program of inducement and better pay to insure the 
retention on duty of qualified military personnel. 

It is my individual opinion that all facets of the needs of the service have 
not been considered in this reduction of personnel, but, rather, in order to 
alleviate a problem of excess rank and, also, to comply with budget restrictions, 
this reduction in force was administered to the group of senior Reserve officers 
most nearly eligible for qualifications for retirement. 

The historical policy of the Congress of the United States has been consid- 
erate and generous to American servicemen and veterans alike. I believe there 
is merit in the present plight of the Reserve officers who have so much at stake 
and that, if brought to the attention of Congress, appropriate action will be 
taken. 

Very respectfully, 
BE. L. ALSTOTT, 
Commander, United States Naval Reserve. 


Mr. Brooks. If there is no further business, then, the subcommit- 
tee will stand adjourned. 
(At 4:24 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed.) 
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